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WAS BACON THE REAL SHAKSPERE? 


BY PROF, F, H. NEWIHALL. 


would have collated translation with original, and 
not have reproduced North’s identical phrase- 
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rather a proof that you did right. Other... tne 


prince of this world would not have been &much 


What are the atgumente for the ‘affirmative of ology in ‘Julius Cesar and ‘* Antony and Cleo- alarmed. You did well to make the trizl,wd the 


this question as maintained by Miss Bacon and 
Mr. Holmes? We must condense into a few para- 
graphs what they have spread through volumes, 
yet the whole question can be put into a narrow 
compass. In a previous article we have set forth 
the principal considerations relied upon to show 
that Shakspere did not write these poems; we 
glance now at the main proofs presented to show 
that Bacon did. They fall into twoclasses. First, 


proofs that Bacon had qualifications and attain- | 


ments adequate to the work; and second, par- | present of £1000 ($30,000 of our day) in token of 
oO 


allelism between the authenticated works 
Bacon and the Shaksperian poems. We take 
them up in order. 

Bacon's rich natural endowments are universal- 
ly admitted. His early opportunities present a 
perfect contrast to those of the immortal player 
of Stratford. His father, Sir Nicholas Bacon, was 
a lawyer, statesman, scholar, Lord Keeper of the 
Great Seal, and member of the Privy Council of 


Queen Elizabeth. His mother was a woman of 


the highest culture, and was even learned in the 
Greek and Latin classics. He entered the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge before he was thirteen, and 
is said to have outstripped his tutors even at that 
early age, and to have meditated the overthrow 
of Aristotle when sixteen. He was entrusted with 
a mission to the French queen at nineteen, learned 
French, Italian, and Spanish on the continent, 
became member of Parliament at twenty-four, and 
rapidly rose to the highest offices that an English 
subject can reach. Thus from his earliest boy- 
hood he mingled with the best society in Europe, 
his very infancy was passed among scholars and 
statesmen, his mind expanded in an atmosphere 
laden with the wit, wisdom, and learning of the 
Elizabethan age, and in early manhood he was a 
man of affairs in a most active epoch of English 
history. He was a universal scholar. He con- 
structed charts by which all subsequent voyagers 
have navigated the realms of Knowledge. The 
authority of Aristotle had been for centuries only 
less than that of Scripture, university profess- 
ors being compelled to make oath that they 
would follow no other guide, but Bacon wrested 
the helm from the old pilot’s hands and turned 
the prow of humanity towards new seas and 
shores. Here then, we are told, was the vast 
and multifarious wisdom that overflowed in the 
Shaksperian lines. Bacon furnished that manu- 
script to the Stratford player which Hemings and 
Condell say they received without a blot. Othello 
and Macbeth were the recreations of a Lord 
Chancellor's learned leisure; the overflowings of 
an oceanic soul at play, It would be undignitied 
for a philosopher to write poetry, unpardonable for 
a chancellor to cater for the stage. So William 
Shakspere, player, was the alias behind which the 
statesman philosopher masked himself, the happy 
puppet that he used for the amusement of the 
Elizabethan Court and Black-friars mob. True, 


these plays made his puppet rich and famous, *~*|- 


the Lord Chancellor had sach an ample'‘feast of 
fame and fortune that he could well afford to 
fling these bones to the stroffing actor of Strat- 
ford! The great wits ‘of the court were in the 


patra,” 
| Nobody claims that Bacon ever declared him- 


trial having been made, you now do well toicist, 
In due time that little meeting will beginyain. 


self,even in the remotest inuendo, the author of But we cannot force the course of thegyer 


these immortal poems. Not a line, not a word, 
not a whisper of this great secret in all the vo- 
luminous literature of the Elizabethan age. Yet, 
| by the confession of our sceptics, the Earl of 
, Southampton must have known it, and allowed 
| the piayer Shakspere to dedicate ‘* Venus and 
| Adonis,” and ‘* Lucrece” to him in order to keep 
up the illusion. Yes, and moreover made him a 


his admiration of his genius. Expensive mystifi- 


great burlesque? Ben Jonson too knew the whole 
secret, yet extravagantly extolled his brother poet 
wearing these stulen plumes, through all his life, 
and died “‘making no sign.” Bacon outlives 
; Shakspere ten years, yet, though having wholly 
| given up public life, and devoted himself to 
science and literature, he never makes the least 
allusion to his authorship of this body of poctry 
that is now claimed to be by far his greatest and 
most wonderful work ! 
Let those believe these things who can. 





TO A FRIEND “ON THE NILE.” 
BY MARY C. LOWE. 
Now, in the silence strange and sweet 
That falls on the Egyptian night, 
The voices of the years repeat 
Tales of the monarch river’s might, 
Whose great heart throbbing at our feet 
Goes on with ceaseless swell and beat. 


Goes on and on, while countless hearts 
Of countless nations all are stilled; 

While countless years that bore their part 
In ages that were glory-filled 

Grew and declined beneath its smile, 

And sleep in dust along the Nile. 


O, friend upon the Nile with me, 
Watching the tossings of the palms, 
Tell me if e’er our days can be 
Fuller of blessings and of calms 
Our music nearer like the psalms? 


Tell me if on the heavenly hills, 
Where are no groves enwrapped by snow, 
Where no dead leaves of wearied wills 
Are tossed, where’er the wild winds blow, 
Nor tired feet question where to go? 


Tell me if ‘neath the heavenly palms, 
Beside the river * crystal clear,” 

We shall not know e’en deeper calms, 
And softer psalms than we do here; 

And, drifting neath God's smile the while, 

Be happier there than on the Nile? 





LETTERS OF WESLEY. 
Chiefly from the Papers of Adam Clarke. 


BY SAMUEL DUNN. 
TO WYLKIAM Waray eee ee 


«Savannah, March 28, 1737. Dear Sir:—The | 
more particularly you will at any time express 
your thoughts, the greater obligation you will lay 
upon me. I hope nv difference of opinion, espec- 





secret; probably the Earl of Southampton and 
Ben Jonson exchanged knowing winks when the 
poet-player, at a fortnight’s notice, entertained 
Elizabeth with the spectacle of Falstaff in love! 
And Bacon never dreamed that posterity would 
be so stupid as not to see that Shakspere’s laurel 
belonged to the Lord Chancelor of England! 

But forgetting, if we can for the moment, these 
absurdities which this hypothesis involves, and 
returning to the argument, we find in it a radical 
defect, a fatal plan. Bacon was a philosopher, 
but not a poet. All attempts to prove him a poet 
have failed. His works are voluminous, and pre- 
served and edited with the utmost care. They 
abound in imagery, and teem with metaphors, but 
they show no mastery of the poetic form. We 
find among his minor works, it is true, a metrical 
version of the Psalms, but this furnishes conclusive 
proof of our assertion, He is said to have 
written sonnets, like most of the wits and courtiers 
of his tinre, but none had wing enough to reach 
our time. He had philoscphic comprehension, 
but not poetic intuition. His prose furnishes very 
few terse and compact passages that can be 
quoted as specimens of his power; scarcely any 
outside of the essays. His wisdom is generally 
enfolded in labyrinthine periods. But the Shaks- 
perian poetry abounds in brief, pithy sayings; 
lines, phrases or even epithets in which are 
erystallized volumes of wisdom. It is astonishing 
that any one possessed of the critical faculty could 
fail to feel the difference in the gait, when travel- 
ing with the philosopher and with the poet. In 
looking over Mr. Holmes’ chapter on ‘** Bacon a 
Poet,” the reader will be amused to find the 
pages garnished with poetical extracts, not from 
Bacon, but from Shakspere ! 

As to the alleged para‘lelisms between the 
Baconian prose and the Shaksperian poetry they 
are such as could very easily be drawn between 
any two first-class writers treating on kindred 
topies e. g.; he quotes from Bacon’s Natural 
History a catalogue of herbs, * Succory, liver- 
wort, wormwood, fennelroot, daffodilly, rue, am- 
ber,” ete., eter, and compares with Ophelia’s 
language in Hamlet; ‘There's fennel for you, 
there’s rue—there’s rosemary "—‘* when daffodils 
begin to peer,” in Winter®Tale; “Thick amber 
and plumb-tree gum” in Hamlet, and a dozen 
other passages where one or more of these herbs 
or flowers are mentioned. He quotes from one 
of Bacon’s speeches: ‘* Weeping and sighing are 
the chief purgers of grief,” and finds this parallel 
with ‘Let's purge this choler” in Richard II. 
‘* The foul crimes done in my state of nature, are 
burnt and purged away ” in Hamlet. The phrase 
** Actions of great peril and motion” must in his 
judgment have come from the same pen as ‘* En- 
terprizes of great pith and moment.” The man 
who could write of * an infinite deal of blood and 
treasure,” must also have written ‘a fellow of 
infinite jest,” and ‘ Gratiano speaks an infinite 
deal of nothing.” These are fair specimens from 
the chapter on parallelisms, and by such a pro- 
cess we engage to show that any first-class writer 
whose works are any way voluminous was the 
wathor of any work that might be mentioned at 
random. 

The fact is that Shakspere’s learning is not such 
‘as could have come largely from books. It is 

better named wisdom than learning. It came 
from insight rather than study. It is the fruit of 
profound, rap d, penetraiing observation of men 
‘and things.. The Shaksperian poetry has many 
errors in matters of mere fact, such errors as a 
scholar like Bacon never could have made. A 
man who had been trained at the University 
would have recoiled at such anachronisms as pre- 
senting a pistol, and knighting a soldier, in the 
age of Antiochus; making a clock strike in the 
Rome of Julius Cesar, or allowing Coriolanus to 
appeal to ‘ our-divines.” Moreover had Bacon 
quoted Teretice he would not have been apt to have 
given itias incorrectly cited in the Latin grammar 
which the boy studied at the Stratford grammar 
school. Bacon would have read Plutarch in the 
Greek, not in North’s poor translation ; at least he 





ially as to smaller points, will ever occasion any 
coldness between us. I can almost engage it 
will not cause any on my part; neither do I ap- 
prehend it will on yours. I entirely agree with 
you that religion is love, and peace and joy in the 
Holy Ghost. That as it is the happiest, so it is 
the cheerfulest thing in the world; that it is ut- 
terly inconsistent with moroseness, sourness, se- 
verity, and indeed, with what is not according to 
the softness, loveliness, and gentleness of Christ 
Jesus, I believe it is equally contrary to all pre- 
ciseness, stiffness, affectation, and unnecessary 
singularity ; and these I call unnecessary which 
do not, either directly or indirectly, affect their 
progress in holiness whouse them. I allow, too, 
that prudence, as well as zeal, is of the utmost 
importance in the Christian life. But I do not 
yet see any possible ease wherein trifling conver- 
sation can be an instance of it. In the following 
scripture Ltake all such to be flatly forbidden: 
‘ Verily, verily, I say unto you, every idle word,’ 
it is wicked because idle, ‘that men speak, they 
shall give an account thereof at the day of judg- 
ment: ‘neither foolish talking, nor jesting, lit- 
erally wit, witty conversation, facetiousness,’ 
which are not convenient. or befitting our calling. 
‘Let no corrupt communieation proceed out of 
your mouth.’ But what conversation is corrupt, 
the apostle will tell us. That which is not good 
to the use of edifying, fit to minister grace to the 
hearers. ‘Let your conversation be always in 
grace,’ s‘eeped as it were therein, thoroughly im- 
pregnated thereby, not sprinkled only, but sea- 


cation this! Did they dare to mystify Elizabeth | 
also? or was the dignified queen an actor in this | 


Either God will move the heart of some tyois- | 
. trate to interpose, or the waves will sink Of tem- 
selyes. Pray, and be still before God. | 
“Tam your affectionate brothen 
Finly at the date of this letter was a Methojct. 
He shortly after went into the Established Chugy 
and labored at Roche and St. Stevens in Cornygy, | 
Wesley writes in his journal, Sept. 14, 1768: Sat 
Roche I spent a comfortable evening with my qq _ 
jacquaintance, Mr. Finly.”. There are twenty, | 
three letters addressed to Miss Finly, his sist, | 
in Wesley’s published works. 


preacher, a devout man and an extraordina’ 
genius. Wesley says, ‘‘ While I was shaving, he 
was whittling the top of a stick. I asked, - what 
are you doing?’ He answered, ‘I am taking 
your face which I intend to engrave on a copper- 
plate.’ Accordingly without any instruction, he 
first made himself tools, and then engraved the 
plate. Thesecond picture he engraved was that 
which was prefixed to the Notes on the New Tes- 
tament.” And a better likeness of Wesley was 
never taken, 
TO MISS LOXDALE. 

** My Dear Miss Loxdale:—You remind me of 
my dear Miss Ritchie. and seem to breathe the 
same spirit. Both Miss C. and our friends at 
Broadmarston have spoken to me concerning 
you, so that I promised myself a great deal of 
satisfaction in conversing with you, but I find it 
cannot be. To-morrow we are appointed to 
preach at Burslem, then at Congleton, Maccies- 
field, Stockport, and Manchester, where I am to 
Stop till Tuesday, when I go forward, God per- 
mit, to Chester, Liverpool and Ireland. As one 
cannot yet have an opportunity of being popular, 
I wish you to write freely. Your heart is toward 
me, as mine is toward thee; there need be no re- 
serve between us. I hope you will always think 
aloud, whenever you speak or write to me. 

“Yours in tender affection.” 
Miss Loxdale was a sister of the second wife of 
Dr. Coke, and was eminent for piety and Chris- 
tian benevolence. In after life she was married 
to a clergyman named Hill, and resided in Liver- 
pool, 
TO THOMAS STEADMAN. 

** Bristol, August 13, 1774. Dear Sir:—When 
l returned to Bristol, a few days since, I found 
your letter of March the 29th, with those useful 
discourses of Mr. Orton to the aged, for which I 
sincerely thank you. [have myself a large colleec- 
tion of letters, chiefly written within these fifty 
years ; but some of them were written much more 
early, by my father and mother; and one in the 
year 1619, I suppose, by my grandmother's father 
to her mother, not long before their marriage. 
My mother was Dr. Annesley’s youngest daugh- 


7% For near filly years T ave ve 


through evil report and good report; and indeed, 
the latter without the former would be at least for 
human nature too severe. But when one bal- 
ances the other, all is well. The north wind pre- 
vents the ill effect of the sunshine, and the provi- 
dence of God has, in this respect, been highly re- 
markable. Reproach came, first from men of no 
character, either for learning or religion; next 
from men who had no pretence to religion, though 
they had sense and learning ; and afterwards from 
men that were eminent for religion and learning 
too. But then we were old, weather-beaten sol- 
diers, so that a storm of that kind did not affright 
us; neither did it surprise us at all; as we had 
long weighed that word, which we know must be 
fulfilled, ‘If they have called the master of the 
house Beelzebub, how much more those of his 
household.’ 

‘*The journals will conclude the works. But 
some have pressed me vehemently to leave out 
all that relates to the Moravians, and all the ac- 
counts of hindrances and opposition. I cannot 
yet see it proper to leave out the latter, for the 
reasons given in the last journal, prefatory to 
that remarkable account of the young women at 
Sunderland. And as to the former, as I never 
wrote one line in haste, neither in anger or preju- 
dice, but from my cool and deliberate judgment, 
that it was absolutely necessary to guard the sim- 
ple from a most specious delusion, I know not 
but the same cautions may be of use to others, 
when I am no more seen 

“Tam, dear sir, your affectionate brother, 
“Joun WESLEY.” 

Steadman was an excellent clergyman, vicar 
of St. Charles, Shrewsbury, where he died Dec. 


soned with this salt, which meat can by no means |5, 1825, aged 80 years. He took his degree of 


be said to be, till every particle of it has lost its 
freshness and contracted this new flavor. That I 
shall be laughed at for this I know; so was my 
Master. But that I should catch the favor of 
men, I know not, If I do any, it is not my 
strength or prudence. ‘No man cometh to Him 
except the Father draw him.’ But this I am de- 
termined, never to catch them by guile, an im- 
putation St. Paul expresses a strong abhorrence of, 
as any one may observe from the manner wherein 
he clears himself of that crime, which some it 
seems, had accused him of to the Corinthians. 
Not that Iam for a stern, austere manner of 
conversing neither. No; let all the cheerfulness 
of faith be there, all the joyfulness of hope, all 
the amiable sweetness, the winning easiness of 
love. If we must have art, hec metri erunt artes. 
So soon as God shall adorn wy soul with them, 
and without any other than these with the power 
of the Holy Ghost, preventing, accompanying, 
and following me, I know that I, that is, the 
grace of God which is in me, shall save both my- 
self and those that hear me. 

“Dear sir, continue your prayers for your 
obliged and very affectionate servant in Christ 
Jesus, Joun WESLEY.” 

This letter shows the correct views which Wes- 
ley entertained of Christian practice and the con- 
sistency of his conduct, though he did not obtain 
for a year after this a satisfactory evidence of his 
adoption into the divine family. We have not 
found in his writings any mention of the individ- 
ual to whom the letter was addressed. 

TO MISS TAYLOR. 

** London, August, 1788. My Dear Nancy :—I 
was well pleased when I heard you were gone to 
spend a little time in Cork, where you will have 
an opportunity of conversing familiarly with 
Sister Ward, and with that blessed woman, Sister 
Rogers. I do not doubt but you will make the 
best use of these blessed opportunities. Now, 
my dear maid, is the time when you may improve 
your understanding; and, what is far better, your 
heart. Now pray earnestly that you may be ena- 
bled to-give your whole heart to Him who alone 
is,worthy of it. te 

**I am, my. dear Nancy, yours affectionately.” ; 

TO 8. FINLTY “i 

“* Port Isaac, Sept. 16, 1765. My dear Brother : 
—‘ The fierceness of man shall turn to His praise, 
and the remainder thereof he shall retain.’ This 
circumstance is no proof that yoa did wrong, but 
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M.A., at Pembroke College, Oxford, and married 
Catharine, neice of Dr. Adams, the master of the 
college, by whom he had five children. He pub- 
lished several useful works, chiefly sermons, let- 
ters, and articles in periodicals. 

TO JOHN MASON. 
“ Nov. 1,1775. My Dear Brother:—T. Wride 
aimed at discipline exceeding well for a young, 
raw beginner; but he could not have so much 
weight as an experienced preacher. You will 
therefore supply what was wanting in him, and 
€. Kinnell will more than supply the place of 
honest, dull Dayid Evans; so that I expect there 
will be no inconsiderable increase in the societies 
this year; particularly at Whitehaven and Car- 
lisle. Everywhere fail not to declare to them the 
whole counsel of God, and that in the plainest 
manner you can devise; but above all, visit from 
house to house! 
“Iam your affectionate friend and brother.” 





“i MAMMY."” 
BY MARGARET L. LINDSAY. 

How often among the poor and despised of the 
world do we find the brightest examples of Chris- 
tian life! Shining with greater lustre from con- 
trast with their surroundings and exemplifying 
the consolation of religion, as well as its reality, 
with a power unequaled oy tongue or pen. Such 
was Mammy, an aged colored woman for many 
years a familiar object in the streets of N—— 
B—. 

‘* There is one of my pensioners, and a devoted 
Christian woman!” said our friend, Mrs. R——, 
pointing to her tall, spare figure toiling along the 
Street one bleak, winter day. ‘* Poor Maminy! 
with a sick daughter and a family of unruly 
grandchildren, she has little comfort in her old 
age.” 

‘Is she very old?” 

*“O yes. ‘How old are-you?’ said I, one day, 
when she had been telling me of her childhood 
passed upon a Virginia plantation opposite Mt. 
Vernon. ‘1 don’ no,’ was the reply, ‘ but J wor 
ten year when ole’ Mass'r say he’s g’wine t’ town 
tv’ see Gen'l Washington made President.’ « And 
did you go?’ ‘Ono, she replied sadly, shaking 
her head, ‘ de gran’ folks went, wid de horses an’ 
de carriages. We only blacked de boots dat 
went.’ Despised race! fit only to black the boots 
of those who won a nation’s freedom! Ah, but 
the time came when they, too, fought like heroes, 








and mingled in our rejoicings with a right none 
could deny! But I am forgetting Mammy. I 
hope you will know her, both for her sake and 
your own. She is truly needy and deserving of 
charity, but so unobtrusive that your bounty, 
though gratefully received, will be all unasked.” 

These few words of her life and character 


| greatly interested us all. We called her in, the 


next time she was about to pass the house, and 
with Mrs. R——’s name for a talisman, soon won 
her confidence. Mother gave her a nice warm 
hood, in place of the little old Quaker bonnet she 
had worn perched upon the top of her head, and 
for which ber gratitrde was unbounded, both to 
the giver and to the Lord who had raised such a 
friend. From that time-she was a frequent visi- 
tor. A relic of the past, she seemed something 


She was afte,|left to us from a former geveration, with her 
wards married to John Downes, a Methodiy| quaint words and ways. I can see her now, ad- 


yancing from the door with a ggries of low curt- 
ies, sinking almost to the floor and blessing us 
all in the name of the Lord. Indeed His name 
Was seldom absent from her lips. Did she have 
tqbles? He sustained her. Or blessings? they 
Wee from His hand. We almost thought the 
P°® worn body had been left to walk the streets, 
endying the beat of summer and cold of winter, 
Whik the spirit enjoyed its heavenly rest, so con- 
stanly did she live in the presence of God. 

Wimoved away, her blessing following us to 
our ww home, and fora time heard nothing of 
Mamay. Coming back to the pleasant old Qua- 
ker ciy, after an absence of two yeurs, she soon 
foundas out, and resumed her visits. 

One day as I was passing through the hall she 
openei the door. The dog sprang up with a 
growl,greatly to her terror. I quieted him and 
tried t) re-assure her, but she could not overcome 
her fears, and, finding that mother was out, soon 
went away. It pained me afterwards to remem- 
ber, for I never saw her again, that 1 did not urge 
her to stay nor ask if she was in need. 

Months afterward I came home from a long 
visit. ‘*What has become of Mammy?” said I 
to Mrs. R-—, ‘“‘she has not been here since I 
left home.” 

‘She is dead! did you not know it? Yes, she 
has gone home at last. One of her neighbors, a 
colored woman, missed her, and going to her 
room ‘found her ill in bed. She urged her to send 
fora physician, bat in vain. ‘Is there nothing 
Tecan do for you,’ said she at last. ‘No, no, I’se 
g’wine to de lan’ whar’ d’ar’s milk and honey! 
Milk an’ honey, bress de Lor’!? Weakness and 
pain were forgotten in that blessed thought, and 
already her feet seemed to press the borders of 
her inheritance. But one more trial of faith 
awaited her. Suddenly as she gazed upon those 
‘Sweet fields beyond the swelling flood,’ a dark 
cloud obscured the sun, Without His rays the 
goodly heritage was but a dreary wilderness, and 
she cried out in her anguish, ‘whar is He? I 
can’t see His face! Pray! pray!’ So, kneeling 
beside the bed, her friend besought the Lord to 
reveal himself to Mammy’s longing eyes. And 


5 
poor dying woman, They mingled their prayers 
and tears, and their ery went up to Heaven. A 
wondious light shone round about them, and a 
voice spoke to Mammy’s heart, ‘I will never 
leave you nor forsake you!” 

A few days of bodily anguish, of heavenly joy, 
and they laid away the poor worn body, the 
sad eyes closed to earthly things, the maimed 
hands folded and the weary put at rest. But I 
know she lives above, with those who Lave come 
up through great tribulation, who have washed 
their robes and made them white in the blood of 
the Lamb. Despised of men, beloved of God! 





THE WEEDER. 


“The morn is past. and yet the weeds are thick, 
And the flerce August sun pours on me burningly : 
O God,” she cried, **send down that shadow quick 
Which I desire so yearningly.” 


For me the heat and burden of the day, 

And a stern master who doth show no lenity; 
For him rich pleasure lands stretch far away, 
With groves of cool serenity. 


Above his meadows, into golden air, 

The rounded knoll uplifis its green protuberance, 
And ripening harvests wave and toss their hair 

In golden-tressed exuberance. 


There are cool woodlands. in whose dusk arcades 
The very noon-day seems of twilight emulous ; 
No heart wins there, but in the silent glades 

The silent dews hang tremulous. 


Thro’ the thick leaves the tempered sunbeams fall, 

And pleasantshades are o’er the sward distributed ; 

There thistle-down may drift, there worms may 
crawl— 

And I, I am prohibited. 

I faint with toil, yet keep my faith with all, 

Tho’ none save God regardeth me observantly: 

Father,” she cried, ** when will that shadow fall 

For which I pine so fervently ?™ 


Then came a shadow; but ‘twas icy cold, 

As of some swart, dread angel o,er her hovering, 
Wreathed around her in voluminous fold, 

And wrapped her in its covering. 


Chill tho’ it was, she hailed it with a smile, 

And, worn by gricf and years and long infirmity, 
Lay down beneath it, slept a little while, 

And wakened in eternity. 


FROM UNDER THE WAVE. 
Dear fellow creatures, dwelling on the heated 
land, under the burning sun, would not you enjoy 
reading a letter from ‘ A. M.,” @ Mermaid, whose 
home is beneath the cool, green waves? It is 
always pleasant here, so mermaids think, but 
never so delightful as when the summer sun is 
parehing all the people of the dry land. We pity 
the poor creatures who are so glad to rush into 
the sea for a few moments’ comfort, and we heart- 
ily wish they were able to come down and board 
in our grottoes till the heat is past. But each one 
to his element. The Maker of us all knows best 
the fittest place for each. My home is just off 
Newport, and I often see and hear the fashionable 
throng, that at the beginuing of the heated sea- 
son sweeps toward the sea. I pity them, too. 
Poor ladies and gentlemen, and little children, 
doomed to be shut up in small hotel rooms or to 
be dressed up in clothes that they consider mag- 
nificent, (they would learn their mistake could 
they visit me) how wretchedly uncomfortable 
they must feel! And then how sadly they waste 
their time, when they do no worse. Little some 
of them tbink how closely I have watched them— 
how many of their secrets I know. When Mr. 
—— was out boating alone with Miss ——, why 
did he not glance downward at the face just be- 
neath the wave that followed along side his boat? 
When they that walk two and two along the 
moonlit strand 
«« Where hands are commingled with hands 
Unmindful of congural rings,” 

consider themselves unseen, why do they never 
notice the form that follows them, not a stone’s 
throw from the shore? We mermaids love to 
study human nature. We are at it every chance 
we get; and here the chances ure many, though 
perhaps less favorable to forming s good opinion 
of it than they would be elsewhere. Certainly I 
I hope so; for tome, reared among mermaids and 
mermen, it seems that human beings are very far 
from what they ought to be. But perhaps this 
idea is only because we, under water people, are 
not so far advanced in spirituality as you of dry 





land are. 


° 2r said * Amen !’ 
muaneal 


| ‘Weare no more under the law. To the pure 
all things are pure,” I heard an editor of a ‘“ re- 
ligious” paper saying to the companion with 
'whom he walked along the sands last evening. 
| There may be something, yea, many things in 
the morals and religion of these summer gather- 
ings that I am not competent to understand, But 
one thing I am sure of, viz., that I could astonish, 
| please and benefit these people, and take off their 
thoughts from subjects which, I fear, are anything 
but profitable, could T induce them to visit me in 
my own beautiful abode. 

| Come wit me, dear reader, to old ocean’s royal 
'gardens. See! I wiil throw over you a charmed 
{net which shall prevent the water from doing you 
jany harm. You shall breathe freely; you shall 
\see clearly while you keep near tome. Ah! so 
you are cool already. ‘* Cannot realize that it is 
so terribly hot ashore.” Of course not; one can 
never realize any thing about weather except 
while one is experiencing it. Can you “ realize” 
where you are? 





In the mermaids’ home, 
*Neath the salt sea’s foam. 
Now behold! Lift your eyes. What do you see? 
Not the blue sky. That has disappeared to you. 
You see a clear, green, liquid atmosphere; and 
beneath yeur feet, instead of the grass-clad earth, 
you see xn herbage of red, green and purple, 
showing strange, fantastic forms, such as you 
never imagined or dreamed of. Look round and 
see, instead of familiar objects, marvelous, inde- 
scribable multitudes of living creatures, of every 
possible hue, flitting and darting about, and great 
alge, whose stems are larger than the trunks of 
the largest trees, sweeping to and fro, as tides 
run ont orin. Here, my friends, within the fer- 
'tile plains and valleys of the sea, amid creatures 
‘and plants arrayed in colors as gorgeous as the 
' peacock’s tail, or the butterfly’s wing, swam round 
and gazed at by creatures lovely and _ brilliant 
beyond expression, having golden crests and 
flaming wings, belonging to what family you 
cannot tell, you will confess that all thesfinery of 
the belles and beaux above is extinguished. Could 
they come down hither and have their eyes daz- 
zled by what I see you suppose to be exquisite 
and resplendent flowers, but which are really an- 
imals, and by all else they would here behold, 
they might learn to set a lighter value on their own 
splendor. 

The prismatic bubbles floating past, and the 
ghastly shadows formed like parachutes, ** with 
low, suspended car,” are animals. The latter 
;ealled medusee. The very worms of the sea are 
of more wondrous beauty than any king or queen 
of fashion ean pretend to. They have golden 
combs of burnished brightness; they have crim- 
son coronets and are arrayed in white, crimson, 
purple and gold. 

If men are on probation, that they may spend 
time and skill and power in order to excel in rich 
and gay clothing and ornaments, they may as well 
yield the contest. They are infinitely outdone— 
lost beyond a hope. 

Never was there a@reater mistake than to sup- 
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there are deserts on the land; but luxuriant vege- 
tation is the rule. This vegetation is ocean’s life, 
its vital air. Watching narrowly even the smallest 
living plant growing under water, you can see it 
throwing off busily its sparkles of oxygen, The 
pastures and the forests of my world, the sea, 
afford air for all its inhabitants, and food and 
shelter for millions on millions of them. The 
wildest fancies of your earth-born poets, as they 
have sought to describe the regions of their own 
invention, scarcely equal the bare facts of the 
aqueous world. The glow-worm and the fire-fly 
of terra firma have kindred in the sea. Small, 
phosphorescent animals, emitting silvery or gold- 
en light, illume the darkness of ocean’s heights. 
Some of the most splendid of these plants, whose 
branches you see waving to and fro with chang- 
ing brilliancy, lose their lightness on being taken 
out; others again grow brighter. 

Ooserving narrowly some of these lovely ‘* ocean 
flowers ” sung by the poets, you will discover that 
they are, in fact, greedy animals—real sea- 
monsters, spite of their beauty. They are in na- 
ture like the fabled syren, and these, not we 
harmless mermaids, are actually the syrens of 
the rock. Growing to the rocks, and disguised 
as delicate and beautiful flowers, they reach forth 
their petals, which are arms, and seize their un- 
wary prey. Should the prey pass at too great a 
distanee for its arms to reach, this * lovely flow- 
er,” as some of your writers call it, shoots forth a 
thread, armed like a fish-line, with a barbed hook, 
which secures the thing which it strikes. This can 
be witnessed in an aquarium. Take care! go not 
too near yon rock; these animal flowers are very 
irritable. They will often strike and kill unwary 
creatures for merely disturbing the water near 
them. We give them a wide berth, liking not 
their ugly hooks. You need not greatly fear them. 
And do not let your strange situation cause you 
disquiet ; I will see that you return in safety to 
the shore. We have not yet reached the caves 
and grottoes where I and my people live. ‘* Seen 
enough for one visit,” have you? Just as you 
say; mer-folk are taught that true politeness for- 
bids much urging. But any day when you desire 
it I shall be most happy to introduce you to my 
{friends and my coral home. Whenever the fancy 
takes you for a visit to me and mine, with any 
‘and all who would like to join you, 

Come while the tide is flowing, 

And stand upon the shore, 

And call me; I shall hear you 

When you call me A. M—oore. 








THE SUNDAY SCHOOL SUPERINTENDENT. 
The following extracts from an Essay read be- 
‘fore the State Sunday School Convention by Mr. 
iC. H. St. John, will be read with interest. They 
‘are taken from a pamphlet containing the proeeed- 
‘ings, for sale at N. P. Kemp's, 40 Cornhill, which 
all would do well to send for: 
Now the only way in which we can clearly un- 

derstand what a superintendent should be is, to 
|understand what the Sunday School is, and was 
designed to be. It is not an academy or biblical 
institute; but, I submit, it is simply something to 
supply the deficiencies of the family or the social 
‘circle. As far as the adults are concerned, the 
;Sunday School is a gathering of friends to talk 
over religious matters, to exchange ideas on Bible 
| questions, to receive and impart mutual instruc- 
tion, and to help one another along in the pilgrim 
pathway,—that pathway which is obstructed with 
| difficulties and beset with temptations and perils 
‘innumerable. As regards the children, the Sunday 
| School endeavors to supply the teaching and ex- 
jample of a Christian parentage. Not that it is 
|better; nay, who or what can supersede a pious 
‘mother? But, alas, how few are even the Chris- 
‘tian parents that instruct and delight their off- 
‘spring with the glorious truths of revelation, or 
by their daily walk and talk furnish to the suscep- 
tive minds of their little ones an example worthy 
of imitation! How few! It is the want of har- 
mony between the lives and doctrines of profes- 
‘sors that makes their children first lisping skep- 
‘tics and lastly raving blasphemers. 
| Since, then, children of Christian parents get 
little or no home instruction, the only resource is 
the Sunday School; and this being the case, the 
Superintendent should be as good a substitute 
for a kind parent as it is possible to he. When 
I say this, I say all. If a Sunday School were 
jan educational institution I should demand for the 








superintendency 2 man of great learning, a pro- 
found critic, a perfect disciplinarian, a deep theo- 
logian, a walking cyclopaedia, an iron-clad man; 
but as the school, on my theory, is nothing more 
nor less than a large family circle, why, [ claim 
that the Superintendent should be emphatically a 
family man.—I mean a man with a great heart 
full of love for young and old. * * * 

The Sunday School is not a ecllege of oriental 
literature, and a superintendent is more and bet- 
ter than a professor of Hebrew. Children may 
be experimental philosophers; but they are sel- 
dom metapbysicians. Their hearts are reached 
and their judgments convinced through their feel- 
ings rather than through their intellectual natures. 
What may be the true original reading of the 
Bible is not of so much consequence to them, as 
to know and feel that the true original is God the 
‘ather,—the God of Love, and of Purity, and of 
Truth, Unless a superintendent has a large, 
sweet, healthy, cheerful heart, —full of the reddest 
and richest of blood, always up to ninety-eight 
degrees Fahrenheit, and with cardiacal force suf- 
ficient to circulate it through all the school,—then 
no matter how learned he may be, his school will 
be but a bundle of the dryest of dry sticks ; and you 
may as well plant an old corn-broom and expect 
it to blaze into roses, as to expect the holy fire of 
Christianity in such a school with such a superin- 
tendent. Why, I have been into a Sunday School 
—which at the first glance, in its furnishings and 
fittings, its seats and cushions, its printed mottoes 
and pictorial histories—aye, even in its teachers 
and pupils,—was a model school. But, what was 
it? How was it? Was there a sky-light open? 
Did the east wind beat in through some window ! 
Why this chill? Why do Ishiver? In every face 
I remarked a pale, blue, listless dead and alive 
aspect, that evidently said, ** I wantto go home! 
I'm tired and sick of this! I'm hungry, and 
thirsty, and miserable, and cold, and——l don't 
eare.” The little boys,—the **Infunt Band of 
Joy,”—looked positively the most joyless little 
urchins I ever saw, except those who were pinch- 
ing one another, and they were animated with 
spite! The little girls, ** The Buds of Promise,” 
were, I'm sure, the most decidedly unpromising 
little girls in the world; they seemed as though 
they never had a promise made to them more 
pleasing than to be sent to bed without any sup- 
per. Two or three Bible classes at opposite an- 
gles of the great ecclesiastical barn were buzzing 
a little,—trying to ‘* strike a bustle,” as house- 
keepers say,—endeavoring to show some symp- 
toms of vitality; but as for the rest, it reminded 
me of the enchanted city in the Arabian Nights,— 
palaces, trees, fountains and people,—all were 
silent, cold, dead marble! What was the cause 
of all this desolation? Why, up at the desk there 
was an individual as cold and clammy as an ex- 
aggerated frog in a mud-puddle! This may not 
be classic, but 1 know of nothing that so well ex- 
presses the coldness, the sliminess and the croak- 
iness of that superintendent. For all the pur- 
poses of a superintendent that he fulfilled, a bronze 
statue would have done equally as well. He 
was a super-intendent,—an overseer! and he saw 
so far over, that he saw no one but himself. 


= 


**Let no such man be trusted!” 


Not at all. He may have been a most exemplary 
man,—a most exemplary Christian, (as 1 doubt 
not he was,) but as to the first qualification for the 
superintendency of a Sunday School, he had it 
not. A superintendent is not a chairman, a * mis- 
ter speaker,” or a taskmaster; but he should be 
the very life and soul—the ‘anima mundi,” or 
nothing,— 

««Tlis very foot has music in ‘t, 

As he comes up the stairs!” 


And this leads me to remark that the good su- 
perintendent should be deeply in earnest, so that 


is zeal is apparent to the smallest chifd. We are 
xi fia geal is apr, ° the 


py deren apprehensive and pene- 
trative powers of childhood. We are apt to think 
that the precious little innocerts can’t see through 
humbug, and sham, and clap-trap. I can tell you 
the precious little innocents—judging from the 
days when I was fondly classed with such—soon 
begin to find out paint, and veneering, and var- 
nish. To stand on a platform and tell pretty pa- 
thetic stories about bad little boys that didn’t 
listen to their mammas, and didn’t go to Sunday 
School, but went out swimming, and as a natural 
consequence got drowned, is all very easy; and 
probably the narrator thinks he is making'a deep 
impression for good on that class of wild-eyed 
boys over yonder. But what thoughts are sug- 
gested to the boys by this tragic story (which it is 
perfectly right and proper to tell,—if true)? Do 
the boys think how dreadfully sinful it is to go 
swimming? Not at all; they are thinking,—all 
wilted as they are with the sultry air of the school- 
room,—of the delights of a willow-tree shade, a 
green bank, and a cool, crystal river. Ah, no! 
Sunday School must be made more refreshing 
than the river, more fragrant than the woods and 
fields, more exciting than street corners, more at- 
tractive than a story-book in the back parlor; and 
then littie boys won't be getting into trouble on 
the Lord’s Day, but they will be crowding in thou- 
sands into our Sunday Schools. And how is this 
to be done? Not by amateur theatricals, not by 
the usual routine duties of our schools as they 
exist. No; but by having attractive rooms, by 
adopting a syst'm most congenial to the nature 
of childhood, by the earnest co-operation of pa- 
rents, by a force of the most efficient and pleas- 
ing teachers, and, above all, by having the prop- 
er kindof men for superintendents, * * * 

The good superintendent should be sympathetic 
and considerate, and this for the benefit of the 
adults, in a great measure. There is nothing 
more grateful and encouraging to a humble, faith- 
ful teacher, than for his superintendent to come 
oceasionally and take a seat in his class, and share 
a Bible with one of the members, and become one 
of the members himself for a few minutes. Every 
teacher knows how good this is. Why? Because 
all instinctively like to be appreciated and recog- 
nized, especially by those who have the rule over 
us. We cannot deny it. I do not belong to those 
who hold that it is wrong to commend any one 
tohis face. Where is the value of doing it behind 
one’s back? It don’t help him on at all, it don’t 
encourage him, or tell him his labors are appre- 
ciated. We should not do good to get praise of 
men,—by no means; but if a faithful, diligent 
teacher is doing the best he can for no pay but the 
sense of duty, then at least give him the credit of 
it by a friendly recognition. Not only a person 
that is doing well, but even a sluggish nature is 
often revived and braced up, and converted into 
a working power by a timely word of encourage- 
ment. How refreshing do these words sound— 
“Well done, good and faithful servant; enter 
thou into the joy of thy Lord!” 

The teacher is encouraged by this attention. It 
raises him inthe estimation of his class. It raises 
him in his own estimation. He dwells upon it all 
the week after; and he studies and prays the 
more fervently and diligently that he may fulfill 
his duties better and better, and more and more 
satisfactory, from week to week, to his superin- 
tendent, his class, the church, and to the Great 
Superintendent of all! I am no advocate of flat- 
tery or palliator of vanity ; but I do say that some 
sheep are weak in the knees, and some lambs 
must be borne in the bosom of the shepherd. 

It is almost superfluous to say that the good su- 
perintendent should be methodical and orderly,— 
that of course. The good superintendent carries 
the school along with him wherever he goes,—he 
never forgets it or slights it; his secular engage- 
ments are made with reference to it; he carries it 
into his shop and office; and above all into his 
closet. He is found at the bed-side of a sick 
teacher or even member; and one who has been 
absent for some time, he finds out what is the 
cause. Every individual member of the school 
may congratulate himself or herself on having 
one good friend in the world, in the superintend- 
eut. In this manner, and by these acts of disin- 
terested Christian friendship, quite apart from the 
routine and outside the walls of the school, the 
superintendent gains for himself the love and 
confidence of every heart in the school ands the 
ehurch. 

I have thus imperfectly and hastily sketched 
what I consider to be the outlines of atrue su- 
perintendent. The filling in —the ase and 
shades—I leave to those more experienced. It 
may be said I have drawn a figure of an impossi- 
ble character. I own it is a high standard ; but a 
model must be as nearly faultless 2s possible, and 
we are divinely enjoined to aim at perfection. 
The worst tendency of the age is to bring down 
standards of character all through society and in 
| the church especially. No man can be expected, 
|] dare say, to have all the requisites, -some may 

have many,—that constitute a true superinten- 
| dent: butin selecting or electing a brother to this 
| office,—which in point of influence and impor- 








tance, is second only to that of the pastor, for in 
a great measure he is the children’s pastor,—we 
should rigidly allow no considerations but fitness 
to control our choice. We should not, for in- 
stance, elect 2 man whose avocation in life de- 
mands so much of his time that he would have to 
slight the week-day duties to the school. We 
should not elect a man because he is an excel- 
lent Bible-class teacher merely; because, as we 
have seen, other, and in some sense, broader and 
deeper powers are needed. We should not elect 
aman because he is a very nice man—a favorite 
inthe church; for very nice men are apt to be de- 
ficient in governmental power and weight, and 
both are needed in a superintendent. Nor on the 
other hand, should we elect a man because he has 
the tremendous voice and the martinet airs of a 
Commodore ; for, although discipline must be en- 
forced, it must not be done by the cat-o’-nine tails! 
We should rather decline to elect a man of deli- 
cate health or infirm nerves, for very obvious rea- 
sons; and a man of too juvenile appearance is 
not so apt to command the respect which is in- 
Stinctively conceded to age and experience. All 
these things, and a score of others are in some 
sense necessary to be taken into consideration if 
we conscientiously wish to have a good superin- 
tendent,—and a good superintendent makes a 
good school, for the senool is the reflex of the 'su- 
perintendent; and a good school is the right arm 
of a church. 





ADDRESS TO THE FRIENDS OF PROHIBI- 
TION IN MASSACHUSETTS. 

The undersigned, representing the several State 
temperance organizations of Massachusetts, pre- 
sent the following statement and appeal to the 
friends of prohibition throughout the Common- 
wealth. 


The advocates of the license system have re- 
solved to carry their cause to the ballot-box next 
November; and they are rapidly organizing their 
forces, through secret leagues, for this purpose, 
All that money, craftiness, concealment and labor 
ean do to repeal the Prehibitory Law, will cheer- 
fully be done. Their cratt is in imminent danger. 
The enforcement of our liquor laws by the con- 
stabulary is destroying their business. It is a 
ease of life and death with them, They have 
much to gain, and little more to lose by a hard 
contest. Hence their activity and purpose to 
earry their cause into politics. 

Friends of Prohibition! Let us accept the chal- 
lenge. Though courting not the political arena 
for a conflict, let us meet the enemy on whichever 
field he chooses to appear. Rally upon the direct 
issue of the hour,—License or Prohibition. 

The issue is not temperance or anti-temperance, 
not total abstinence or moderate drinking,—it is 
simply and clearly, License or PRomieition. 
On that issue we entér upon the campaign, and 
welcome the defenders of Prohibition, without dis- 
tinetion of party, sect or color, to our ranks. Wo 
have no fears of the result. We court ‘tan open 
field and a fair fight.” 

For fifteen years the people of the State have 
kept the Prohibitory Law upon the statute book in 
spite of opposition ; and now that all the important 
embarrassments to its execution have been re- 
moved by the decisions of the Court, and by legis- 





lation, they will not abandon the law, but will 
rather insist upon its continuance and thorough 





enforcement. Of this we are confident, And yet 
we would arouse the friends of prohibition in 
every part of the State to immediate and vigorous 
action, that the result may be so decisive as to dis- 
courage any future effort for the repeal of the law, 
and encourage our friends in other States who are 
looking to Massachusetts for a glorious triumph. 

We know our strength. The pulpits, churches, 
Sabbath schools, Christian conventions, temper- 
ance societies. the religious and nearly all the sec- 
ular press of the rial districts, together with sev- 
eral secular papers in our city, and the moral and 
Christian citizens of the State generally, including 
the true friends of freedom, are with us, heart and 
hand; while the prayers of suffering women and 
children ascend to heaven for the suppression of 
the liquor traffic—the occasion of all their woe. 
Thus our cause commands the noblest and mighti- 
est power that is wielded in the reformation of de- 
based humanity ; while our opponents array against 
us mainly the vicious classes, (with here and 
there an honorable exception,) the liquor dealers 
and their patrons constituting the rank and file 
of their organized forces. — 
Our appeal is, then, to the moral and Christian 
people of the Commonwealth, who believe that 
God frowns upon the man who puts the bottle to 
his neighbor's lip. Agitate, agitate the subject! 
Let pulpits speak, and presses publish! Multiply 
public lectures! Circulate the pledge! Provoke 
diseussion in every town and village! Prohibi- 
tion will bear discussion—License will not, as the 
recent action of the Legislature proves. In the 
prayer meeting, Christian convention and relig- 
ious conference, announce our principles! It is a 
battle between right and wrong—let piety be bold 
and true for the right! And last, though not 
least, appeal to the Throne of Grace! ‘* God helps 
those who help themselves.” 

The headquarters of the committee are at the 
rooms of the Massachusetts Temperance Alliance, 
49 Washington Street, where applications for 
lecturers, information, documents, etc., can be 
made, 

Wn. B. Srooner, 

A. A. MINER, 

M. M. Parkuvrst, 

BENJAMIN F. JEWELL, 

Epwin Patcn, 

Epwin Tuompson, 

WaAstINGTON LITHGOW, 

SamvueE. W. HopGes, 

J. UL. Roserts, 

Mio Hitpretn, 

I. S. TRarton, 

Joun W. Berry, 

DANIEL F. Woop, 

Epwarp OTHEMAN, 

Wo. M. THayer. 
Boston, August 15, 1867. 





ROBERT PEEL AND JOHN WESLEY. 
The father of the distinguished statesman had a 
high esteem for the great Methodist leader; and 
Mr. Dunn gives the following incident in their 
intercourse : 


When the first Sir Robert Peel was solicited to 
give ground for a Wesleyan chapel at Tamworth, 
near to which was his mansion, he said to the ap- 
plicants, some of whom were his own workmen, 
**My lads, do not build your chapel too large; 
people like to go to a little chapel well filled bet- 
ter than a large one half full. I often go into 
your chapels at Manchester, Liverpool and London, 
and have no wish to find myself alone in a large 
pew, and pointed at as Sir Robert Peel.” He also 
added, “* Lhave left most of my works in Lan- 
cashire under the management of Wesleyans; 
they make most excellent servants. Also, when 
I resided in Laneashire I asked Mr. Wesley, 
at one of the Manchester conferences, to come to 
breakfast with me. He agreed, on condition that 
he might bring some of his children, and he 
brought thirty-six preachers with him.” Wesley 
refers to the occasion in his journal thus : ‘August 
27, 1787, 1 was invited to breakfast at Berry by 
Mr. Peel, a calico printer, who, a few years ago, 
began with five hundred pounds, and is now sup- 
posed to have gained fifty thousand pounds. Oo 
what « mitaele if he lose not his soul! 
CELE LAE SES 


IMPATIENT HEARERS. 


One Sabbath morning the Rev. Richard Wat- 
son, when engaged in preaching, had not pro- 
ceeded far in his discourse when he observed an 
individual in a pew just before him rise from his 
seat, and turn round to look at the clock in front 
of the gallery, as if the service were a weariness 
tohim. The unseemly act called forth the fol- 
lowing rebuke: ‘A remarkable change,” said 
the speaker, ‘*has taken place among the people 
of this country in regard to the public service of 
religion. Our forefathers put their clocks on the 
outside of their places of worship, that they might 
not be too late in their attendance. We have 
transferred them to the inside of the house of 
God, lest we should stay too long in the service, 
A sad and an ominous change!” 








Nor love nor friendship, nor respect nor ad- 
miration, nor gratitude nor devotedness, sould 
make us lose the consciousness and the discern 
ment of good and evil. This consciousness 18 a 
good which we are forbidden to part with, and 
| which no price could pay.—dJoubert. 
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PUBLISHER'S NOTICE. 

We fre having steady accessions to our list, and 
are sending forth our premiums almost daily. We 
hope the warm weather will not prevent a contin- 
ual effort. It costs but little time, and is an agree- 
able recreation to get one, two, or six new sub- 
scribers. Read our offers, and help us and your- 
selves. 


1. For one new subscriber and $2.50, we will 
send, postage free, The Bishops’ Picture, one of the 
finest engravings of portraits ever published. Price 
$1.50. 

2. Children read this. For frro new subscribers 
and $5.00, we will give a year’s subscription to 
the Riverside Mayazine for Young People, the 
most beautiful youth’s and children’s magazine in 
the world. Price $2.50. Every family should take 
this magazine. You can. Go to work, boys and 
girls. 

3. For three new subscribers and $7.50, we will 
send, postage paid, B. B. Russell’s Centenary Picture 
of Methodism, an exquisite engraving, which every 
Methodist and everybody else ought to have asa 
memorial of the great year. It has portraits of all 
the bishops, including Bishop Roberts, and scenes 
illustrative of our earlier and present condition, 
engraved in the highest style of art. Price $3.00. 

4. For siz new subscribers and $15.00, we will 
give the first volume of McClintock's and Strong's 
Cyclopedia, bound in sheep. Price six dollars. 
Our winisters and others can obtain this valua- 
ble work, for nothing, save a little effort which will 
help them and the cause. 

The Ministers of the N. E. Conferences can ob- 
tain these prizes in addition to their regular com- 
mission by sending with subscriptions in full for 
one year, five subscribers for the first prize, eight, 
the second, ten, the third, and eighteen for the last. 
The Cyclopedia can usually be sent, through J. P. 
Magee, free of expense. Otherwise it is best to 
erder it by express. 


Sows Ajerald. 


BOSTON, THURSDAY, SEPTEMBER 5, 1867. 

















Terms $2.50. Teachers, and Clergymen not mem- 
bers of N. EB. Conferences, $2.00, in advance. 





To ReADERS AND CoRRESPONDENTS.—AIl leaded arti- 
cles, not credited to other journals, are original. 

All articles published with the names of the authors are not 
necessarily expressive of the views of this journal. 

peanneeriots, not accepted, will be returned on the payment 
of the needful postage. 

All articles must be accompanied by the names of the au- 
thors, for the use of the editor, not for publication. 

Obituaries must be sent within three months of the deaths 
of the persons described; marriages and deaths within three 
weeks of their occurrence, 








THE REPUBLICAN PARTY AND THE MAINE 
LA . 

The time has come when the dominant party 
should reinforce itself by a new idea. It has fought 
a good fight; it has kepta great faith. But it has 
well nigh finished that course. The work it be- 
gan in weakness and littleness in 1842, has ad- 
vanced to a glorious consummation. From a few 
handred votes for James G. Birney, it has pro- 
gressed to millions for Abraham Lincoln. From 
fifty votes given for Wendell Phillips in this city, 
as its first candidate for Congress, it has grown 
till it holds almost the whole membership of both 
Congressional houses, It has effected its chief 
end, the liberation of four millions of our people 
from cruelest bondage. Itis perfecting this lib- 
erty by the bestowal of all the rights essential to 
national manhood and durable peace. This work 
is substantially completed. If in its execution, 
the head of the nation must be deposed, that step 
will undoubtedly be taken. It is but an incident 
in the mighty conflict, of far less dignity or danger 
than many that have preceded it. The tides of 
national renewal move steadily against this last 
bulwark of oppression. - They will as surely over- 


schools and the churches, extirpated the public 


that only the poorest poor and the would-be gen- 
teel, as a general rule, indulgein it asa beverage. 
And not even they do it universally. Many of the 
poorest are the most obstinate, and most of the 


faneying a drop of sour liquid professedly squeezed 


adulterer, is the sine qua non of good society. 
Tne question presses itself on every eye. It 
forces itself into all legislation. It is making it- 
self prominent in every party. It will relegate 
all voters around its standard. New York is 


phase of this conflict, as colonization or gradual 
emancipation was of the anti-slavery battle. 
Pennsylvania is disturbed by the same duty; so 
is Illinois, New Jersey, Connecticut, New Hamp- 
shire, and all the rest will follow. 

What shall the Republican party do? Adopt 
the great idea. It is done by the Republicans of 
Michigan. They have boldly put it into their 
new Constitution. They will fight it out on that 
line. They must meet the defection of the Ger- 
mans and of a few foolish worldly politicians, who 
always bate a true reform till they can make it 
serve their private ends. But they will none the 
less maintain their ground, the most advanced 
any State has yet reached. Massachusetts should 
do likewise. Her coming convention should put 
this among her codes. It will give the party 
strength. It will help sustain it at home and 
abroad. New Hampshire is on the verge of 
losing its position because of the refusal of a few 
Republican leaders to endorse this movement. 
Connecticut Republicans, as is truly said by The 
Meriden Pecorder, must put this ery ivto their 
platform, ere they can win and hold their lost 
seat. Massachusetts should lead in this work. 
Let us speak the great word. Let her convention 
resolve that Prohibition is and will be the law of 
the State. Say not it is well enough as it is. 
The cause of Anti-slavery is in a much better con- 
dition. Yet they will gravely debate and resolve 
concerning its perpetuity. Say not, if we intro- 
duce this we must other topics, as female suffrage 
or the Hoosac Tunnel. This is the paramount 
local State question. Around it already rages a 
great and growing war. It is the most exciting, 
the most important issue of the hour. It affects 
conscience and crime, the virtuous and vicious, 
all classes and conditions. It is the most frequent 
topic of newspaper and private discussion. Say 
not, “It is well enough as itis. Let the liquor- 
ites make the assault.” They are making it. 
They are banding together and boasting of their 
superior numbers. They will vex and ruin the 
party if it does not take a position manfully on 
the side of right. 

Speak the word, then, ye who gather at Wor- 
cester on the coming State convention to consider 
the political necessities of the State and nation. 
No one surpasses this in the State or country. 
Let Henry Wilson, its expected president, give 
this topic the high place in his address that it has 
in his heart. Let him lose narrow policy in 
broadest principles. Let the resolutions embody 
it boldly. Let the party be committed to it. We 
shall thereby bring all the half-and-half Republi- 
can journals to its suppert. We shall give it 
positive political form and power, upraise our 
fellow citizens of other States who are being 
drowned in rum, rally all good citizens to our 
side, and give the party a longer lease of author- 
ity. Reinforce it by this idea, The Democratic 
party, whose original idea was as grand as the Re- 
publican, died because it refused to thus reinforce 
itself. So will the Republican if it persist in like 
folly. Itis but a creature of a day. All political 
parties are. If it refuses to accept the new duties, 
that God, who governs parties as he does nations, 
presses upon it, its day isdone. It must gather up 


from a grape, but actually compounded by an | 


violently disturbed about its excise law; only a! 


the great forest lifts its green brows. The horizon 


sale and public use of intoxicating beverages, so 18 woods. A clearing rough and harsh, encom-: 
passes the mill, butits every side is girt with trees. 





| which is a rattling brook, above it a little dam, in 
| ita single saw slowly weezing its way through a 
| solitary log. That picturesque scene is of the’ 
‘petty past. Here is a mill that annually coins one 
hundred and twenty thousand logs of near twenty 
feet long, the trunks of forty thousand trees,—into 
fifteen millions of feet of lumber. How long would 
it take an old-fashioned Yankee sawmill to do that. 
' work! As long almost as it would an old-fashioned | 
Yankee wood-sawyer, the venerable link between 
poverty and the poor-house, to work up the scant 
results of ancient sawmills by his daily labors. 

These woods would not have been felled in a 
generation by any such process. And that would 
; have been no worse for the woods or the genera- 
tion. We are sweeping them away now as in a mo- 
ment. A year ago last April this forest was un- 
touched. To-day a thousand acres of stumps at- 
test the voracity of their mill, and of the public 
which craves its produce. The mill and its work- 
ings are a study. A pond holds a thousand logs. 
They are all rolled into it from its banks, upheaped 
with logs, and soaked fora fortnight. An endless 
chain, not unlike those seen in some wells, but 
longer and larger, descends froin the upper story of 
the mill along an inclined plane, to the water's 
edge. Achain is attached to it, with three sharp 
hooks that are driven into three logs, pushed up to 
the base of the plane. The steam is put on and the 
three logs are dragged up the slope, like huge 
bullocks for a coming slaughter. These four differ- 
ent modes await them of making their exit from 
the savagery of logs and entrance into the civilized 
estate of lumber. One is a great cireular saw that 
trims down their sides, and then divides the shapely 
mass into the required forms. Another has two 
* gangs” of saws, as they are called, clusters of a 
half a dozen in each, which slits two logs at once 
into their destined thinness. The rough edges of 
these boards are cleaned off by a subsequent saw- 
ing. Another takes the best logs two at a time, 
amd by like “ gangs” cuts the outside into common 
thicknesses and leaves the inside broad blucks, the 
width of a board. These blocks are thrown upon 
another bed, and two and two, again passed through 
other * gangs” of saws, and out comes a score of 
handsome boards, which a boy puts ona truck, 
runs out to a wooden railroad, where they are re- 
packed in rapidly growing piles along the freight 
cars, into which they are as rapidly debouched and 
sent shorewards. Other saws are making clap- 
boards, a cunning contrivance is that, the saw cut- 
ting up into the log as a knife cuts into an apple, 
thereby giving it the inner edge and the outer thick- 
ness of base which it requires; still others are turn- 
ing out shingles, pickets, and broomsticks. And yet, 
despiteiall this economy of material and the de- 
mand of three large farnace fires for the refuse, 
over thirty cords of scantliug are daily burned up 
as Waste. O poor, litle prowlers about the falling 
or rising houses of our cities, come hither and have 
one grand jeu de joie, made of cords of worthless 
lumber which will be gladly thrown into your 
ragged aprons and blue-skinned arms. 

Fifty thousand feet of lumber daily passes from 
the log estate to that of boards. Hundreds of wen 
are employed in this work, and a store, dwelling 
houses, and quaint log huts have transformed the 
wilderness and solitary place into a noisy, busy 
centre. The energy of one of our leading city mem- 
bers has effected this change. Ten thousand acres 
was his original purchase, and it will take ten 
years, with all this energy, working thirteen hours 
a day, to clear this tract of its trees. The railroad 
offers to make it its chief centre. Why not then 
do better than simply destroy ? Why not build a 
city in these woods? Why not lay out streets 
which shall be lined with the aboriginal trees? Why 
not reserve parks, large and small, at proper cen- 
tres, of untouched woods % 


A SAWMILL. | 
Do you wish to know what a modern sawmill is?, 
You have made up your knowledge on that theme, | 
mere femme emu ong tune Sen On Olle of | doubtless from a rude hut on a hillside, bebind. 











into societies, secret and open, mastered the {at the entrance of the Back Woods. Around us known to be our fathers and mothers in the church, 


(who have received us with all that affection and 
Christian attention which 
and full souls were capable of expressing), and 
for the want of a paper near at band, in which to 
record their departure for the skies, are frequently 
not noticed in any of the journals of the day. 

To keep it in this high place, the notices should 
be chiefly memorials of dying Christian expe- 
riences. “If the death was unconscious, and no 
previous dying testimony had been given, unless 
their life had been of superior service to the 
Church, they can hardly claim a full place in that 
department. The facts and figures of common 
lifeare not needed. What we want is dying testi- 
mony to the power of saving grac>. A narrative 
of a death bed, like that which concludes the 
story of ‘Little Florence,” in a late Heratp, 
is more edifying than a score of mere memoranda, 
Let our brethren give us such happy talks at the 
end of life, and they shall have the amplest space. 
If none of these oceur, a brief line or two for the 
column of deaths summing up their character 
will be all that duty demands. Leading char- 
acters in the church, ministers or laymen, deserve 
large space, but it we gave every good brother or 
sister, youth or child, a full biography, we should 
turn our paper into a cemetery ; a beautiful place, 
it is true, but not one where it is wise always to 
dwell. 

Let no brother, therefore, feel aggrieved at his 
treatment. He shall have the largest space and 


the earliest hearing consistent with the claims of 


all. Ifhis words appear in another column, let him 
consider that both embalm the righteous dead. If 
they do not appear as soon as sent, they will in 


due season, and be as good when published as/ 


when written. 


mediately erected over the dead. The preciow| 
testimony will smell sweet and blossom from th 
dust, however long it slumbers in our portfdie. 





THE MISSION COLLEGE IN INDIA. 


We need not call the attention of every Gris- 
tian to this appeal. 
the church, it is inspiring to hear a trumpt call 
from this far off field. It shows how vastis the 
army of the Lord, how grand and all embratng its 
movements. India, the mother of mankindshould 
be consecrated to Christ. Poor Eve, her mst nu- 
merous children in her original home, are tle deep- 
est sufferers from her sin, and the last escued. 
Some rich Christian to whom no one hasyet ap- 
pealed, may wia for himself favor with @d and 
man by adopting this cause: ‘He that hah ears 
to hear, let him hear.” 

Feeling well assured that the Church at home 
feels a deep interest in all that concerns our Mis- 
sion in India, and that all information tending to | 
show our progress on the character of our work is | 
eagerly sought after whenever published, we have 
thougit it simply our duty to send home a brief 
sketch of the origin, present condition, and pros- 
peets, of the College enterprise which our young 











and the future prosperity of our work is bound up | 


in it to an extent which few persous outside of In- | that intemperance in the form of drunkenness is a 
It may bewell, however, | most exceptional vice that only wilful blindness or 
partisanship could deny it. 


dia can well appreciate. 
to state that we do not publish this statement as a} 
preface to a general appeal for aid. During the | 


opportune. Should such an appeal be made, with 
the approval of the Board, at a future day, it will 


be well that the church shall have been kept in- | The countries which possess it understand its use, 


formed of the progress of the enterprise. For the | 
present, our parpose is simply to supply informa- 
tion, without making any other appeal than may | 
be suggested by the character and claims of the in- 
stitution. 

At the commencement of our work in India, 
small schools were established in connection with 
the different stations, aud an attempt made, as is 
usual in foreign Missions, to inculeate religious 
truth through the medinm of Christian books and 
teachers. A few years’ experience, however, fully 
convinced our brethren that our schools must hold 
avery different position from that at first contem- 
plated, and that we must not aim merely at gaining 
access to a few children, but must to a great extent 
fad oun wens; ert other sémi-batharous coun- 









remain intact frg second century of usefulness. 
But this is mtg. The Government duplicates 


their warm hearts | this income, #that the donor not orily founds his 


scholarship, bttalso practically adds $500 to the 
endowment @the College! But even here the 
usefulness oftis donation does not cease. These 
scholarshipsa connected with the various schools 
of the Missijso that each one becomes a power- 
ful aid to thprticular school to which it belongs. 

To make@ig plain, let us illustrate by supposing 
a benevoleman to donate $3,000 in gold-bearing 
Govt. fand to the Wesleyan University, on con- 
dition thatte annual interest be used in support- 
ing the mtdeserving student coming to the Uni- 
versity fg the Academy at Wilbraham. A second 
party theapon agrees to give an equal amount to 
the ge funds of the institution. It is plain 
that theljiversity gains a good student and an ad- 
dition wits endowment, while Wilbraham will 
Zain Agwre of new students who go up in the hope 


scholamip. Our case is precisely similar to this, 
save tttinstead of one student being educated on 


the imme of $3,000, six can be supported by it. 
Thisfture of ourinstitution cannot be too well un- 


mMatgho gives us $25,000, really donates $50,000. 


terBto the benevolent. 


thaindicated above. 


ow went. 





Host gigantic task. 
mpetion to contend with. 
trapge land. 


terprise. 
utmost care is taken to divorce education and re 


1 ligion, God will not fail to honor and bless the Col 


lege that writes CunrisTIAN over its portals. 


who will yet prove friends indeed to the Jirst Meth 
odist College in Asia. 
J.W. Waven, Chairman, ) 
J. H. Messer, Secretary, | Board 
D. W. Tuomas, Treasurer, } of 
J. M. Thospurn, Agent, | Trustees. 
T. S. Jounson, M. D., 





Serine Two Ways At Oncre.—Rev. Dr. Bellows 
in his interesting letters from Europe in The Liberal 
Christian. presents the odd spectacle of seeing in 


two opposite directions at the same time. He firs 


paints the wine regions in a rose color, and ad- 
ministers a slight rebuke to the American people 
who are seeking to extirpate the sale and use of 
In direct contradiction to Mr. 
Tomes, in his * Champaigne Country,” and Mr. 


intoxicating drinks. 


Delevan, Dr. Warren, aud many travelers, he says 


Itis much to be regretted that the friends of 
Conference has undertaken. This is the most im- | ™mperance have of late been urying to unsettle the 
portant enterprise in which we have yet embarked, )Opinion that drunkenness is rare in vine-growing 


countries. Itis so putentin France and in German 


I do not recollect t 


have seen one tipsy man since I left Paris, and one 
Centenary year it was not thought best to press | only in Paris, and 1 have diligently sought the 
forward the claims of our College on our friends at | places Where, in our country, they would be found. 
home; nor is the present time deemed altogether | The trath is, bicep is one of the most common and 

one of the most beautiful gifts of providence; an 


article joined with corn in the praises of saint 


and are just as little subject to excess in usit 
wine, as in using corn. 


‘legislation. Special efforts must be made 


northern climates to resist the tendency to strong 


\ drinks, which is aggravated by cold and by t 


‘hess of weather, short days and much darkness. 


of pastig the best examination and gaining the! 


derstd. Every dollar donated to the endowment 
Sundither for general purposes or scholarships, is 
balawd by another dollar from Government. The 


Noger institution of the Church can offer such 


ler to secure such an institution as we need, 
onégat will be a power in these provinces, we 
MW have a very much larger endowment than 
We have fixed on the smaller 
sUasimply for the sake of making a beginning, 
buyithout any idea of resting at this point. We 
emet this sum to grow steadily year by year. 
Beit must be quadrupled before many years, in 
Ofer to give us the working force and prestige 
tht we need. For the present, we purpose ex- 
ding nothing whatever on buildings, but rather 
#eonceutrate all our efforts on securing an en- 


We are well aware that we have undertaken a 
We have most formidable 
We are strangers ina 
ae : We do not profess to know where} 959 
The odor of holy life does not inveven this small endowment is to be secured; and! ~".* 
stantly evaporat® Monuments are seldom ine/ When it is all gathered in, we Know that our work 
will be but begun. Yet we do not hesitate to express 
our full confidence in the tinal success ef the en- 
We believe that in a country where the 


Mean- 
while we commend our infant College to the sym- 
pathy and prayers of those who feel an interest in 
our work; and we cannot close without expressing 
Many as are the demads on | ® hope that among them Gud will raise up some 


Excess is found every- 
where, and all Heaven's gifis are liable to abuse; 
| but to expect France and Germany to give up wine 
or beer is absurd, nor would anything but harm 
| come from the attempt to enforce their disuse by 


| necessity of harder work to live, not to add gloomi- 


This pretty picture is suddenly blotted out. Im- 
mediately is offered the following which The Trans- dics: alii 
cript, quoting the former paragraph. strane isa pes’ seeing yuages In doth cases. 


| Our principal teacher receives a salary of $2,500. 
| On’the opposite side of the river, the citizens have 
j $72,000 to erect a central school building, and it 
has already been commenced. When finished it 
will be the finest in the State, and will compare 
favorably with almost avy in the Union.” 
Four elegant church edifices being built in one 
season! A school-house worth seventy-two thou- 
sand dollars provided for! A teacher's salary 
twenty-five hundred dollars! Heathenism may 
prevail in such acommunity, but we reckon it must 
be of a healthy type! 
The lesson which we deduce from the above is 
found in the words which stand at the head of this 
article. Remembering what good old Uncle Toby 
| says about ‘“*much to be said on both sides” of 
every question,—instead of accepting any ex parte 
statement which reflects discredit apon an individ- 
ual or a community, we deem it always safe and 
just, before making up our verdict, to hear the 
other part! 


SOUTH CAROLINA AFFAIRS. 

The work of registration has now commenced 
in the State. How wonderful the course of this 
nation! First, it put chains on the limbs of the 
black man, to increase its coffers. Next, it put 
the musket into his hands, to save the nation’s 
life; and now, the ballot is put into his hands 
that he may have a voice in making the rulers 
and laws of the nation. He has come up to this 
high privilege ‘* through much tribulation.” He 
will, no doubt, try to honor his race, but he will 
have little sympathy or aid from those immedi- 
ately around him. ‘ 

The whole number registered the first day was 
561. Colored, 408 ; white, 153 ; majority of colored, 
The News expresses surprise that out of 150 
colored men registering in one precinct, 100 could 
write their names. Eighty per cent. of colored 
registers wrote their names. Threats of various 
.| kinds have been made in certain districts against 
-| colored men, provided they register their names. 
Gen. Sickles has just ordered from North Carolina 
a company of colored troops to be stationed ina 
district noted for its turbulence. 





FREE SPEECH. 

In Columbia, recently, a brutal attack was 
made on Mr. Armstrong, agent of the Union Rep. 
Cong. Committee, and Mr. Thompson, correspon- 
dent of The Northern Press. The two men, who 
made the assault, have been tried by a military 
commission, and sentenced to six month's impris- 
onment in Fort Macon, North Carolina. 


BLACK MAN'S GOVERNMENT. 
The cry is now raised, North and South, that 
there is to be a black man’s government raised up 
in the South. Who will do such a thing? The 
rebels would if they could, and with no other 
motive, than to so disgust the North with such a 
result as will induce it to grant a universal am- 
:| nesty to all the whites (Horace Greeley’s favorite 
and heaven-provoking theory), and to recall the 
ballot from the hands of the colored men. White 


t 


Y! the colored members of the late convention at 
Columbia to offer the resolution expressing the 
©} claims of their race to have a black man for our 
next vice president. [We hope he may be.] It 
may be that God will curse this people with such 
blindness that they will hold back and yield all 





S. 
slaves. 


men drew up, and begged, one after another, of 


political powers and privileges to their former 
Moses said to the freedmen of Egypt 


early left the walls of Zion for his heavenly home. 
Near the graves of Mr. and Mrs. Clark, there is a 
stone with this inscription: Rev. Mark Tual, died 
July 15, 1841, 33 years. 

We enjoyed what we had very much desired, a 
thunder storm among the mountains. I love to 
feel that the thunder is the voice of God. The 
lightning streamed up and down the mountain's 
sides. As the thunder-storm abated the mountain 
kings and queens passed before us in their dark, 
heavy robes as if in a funeral procession; then 
with light robes and misty veils, as if bound toa 
royal wedding; avon there was a strange confu- 
sion of dark and heavy, light and airy robes, and 
if you were asked, what’s the fashion? you would 
be as much perplexed as at Newport. Sunday was 
spent at Bar Harbor. Christians from different 
parts of the country, and of some variety of views, 
commemorated the sufferings and death of our 
common Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ. The 
church was well filled, mostly with visitors, among 
whom were several ministers of the gospel. Who 
need recreation more than they? “It is a cruel 
creed, believe it not,” that they should never be re- 
leased from their hard toil. Men who take no 
recreations die prematurely, or get so angular and 
crusty, it is next to impossible to live with them; 
and they think the church or the world cannot 
keep house if they are absent a few days. 

E. A. HELMERSHAUSEN. 





HATFIELD CAMP MEETING. 


Saturday Morning, Aug. 24, 1867. 

At about 9 o’clock this morning, which con- 
trasted strongly in its brightness with two days of 
previous drizzling rain, hundreds of cheerful, jubi- 
lant people were crowding the rather moderate- 
sized station of the Conn. River R. R. at Hatfield, 
to go, some north, some south, east and west—the 
greater portion of whom were those who came to 
the camp ground the first of the week, and had re- 
mained through “ thick and thin” to the close. 

Cords of baggage were being sorted by the rail- 
road employees, preparatory to being placed on 
board the trains for convenient delivery at the 
several stations, When I write it “placed” on 
board, I mean that it was not experimented with, 
as is usually the case, for the purpose of seeing 
how thriving the business of trunk-making might 
be made in the operation by unmaking them. We 
even saw Superintendent Brinsmade himself tug- 
ging away at a piece of stout baggage! 

Meanwhiie, stirring music was ringing out from 
groups of the men and women singers, who had 
become so thoroughly infected by the “ happy 
contagion” of the camp ground that the brimming 
heart vessels were spilling over continually. Here 
and there were little Knots of earnest talkers, con- 
ning over the great themes with which they had 
been now conversant for a week nearly; and occa- 
sionally was to be seen the lachrymose eye of those 
who turned wistfully toward the grove just in 
sight, where such hallowed pleasures had been 
participated in as they delighted to recall. 

But to be a little more specific, Mr. Editor, this 
scene most fittingly marked the winding up of one 
of the best camp weetings, it is said, that was ever 
held in this region of country. The preaching, in 
the first place, was all good, and followed the 
rightly pitched key-note by Rev. Bro, Sanderson, 
on Tuesday morning. Not hearing all of them, but 
hearing well of them, I may be excused from speak- 
ing of them in detail, and allowed just to remark 
in passing, that there was no attempt at display, 
but a marked design to make every service count 
directly in favor of promoting holy love and zeal 
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in 


he sessed.” 


theirs. 


not the ballot be used well? 


while on their way up to Canaan, ** The Lord 
shall make thee the head, and not the tail; thou | ¢ion of salvation among the unrenewed. 
shalt be above only, and not be beneath.” Nota 
few Old Testament scenes have been re-enacted | gress of the meeting, by the rain of Thursday and 
in the South, and we may see some more, for] Friday, as usual, proved to be so only so far as it 
“there remaineth very much land yet to be pos-| stopped the arrival on the encampment of multi- 
The freedmen will come up to their] tudes who would otherwise have attended. It, 
duty, if the whites refuse, through disgust, to do | however, instead of abating the interest of the tent 
The freedmen used the musket well and | meetings, only multiplied the number and efficiency 
nobly for freedom’s cause. They are now using of them. 


ighs and hoes of freedom well. their old 
Why should 


among the people, and decision on the great ques- 


The seeming interruption of the successful pro- 


The last night of the meeting, when the intermit- 
ting storm at about the sun-set hour permitted the 
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tice, liberty and humanity. This work reeds the 
additional fortification of national universal suf- 
frage, and the protection of the loyal by the gift 
of homesteads and by such other measures as will 
ensure them the peaceable enjoyment of their 
onstitutional rights, 

This work being so near its accomplishment, 
the public mind naturally turns to other duties. 
It must be directed to some topic of general in- 
terest and obligation. It is as impossible that it 
should abide in indifference as that the body 
should be always sealed in sleep. Some may 
ery out now for rest. Such cried for it all through 
the ragings of the expiring controversy. They 
could not be gratified then, they can never be. 
They were compelled to mingle in that conflict ; 
they wi!l bein the one tocome. In that debate the 
national heart, intellect and conscience was en- 
tirely absorbed. When reaching its crisis, it ex- 
cluded every othertheme. This fever alone raged 
through all our veins. The most sluggish por- 
tions of the body politic were consumed with its 
flame. Men who had disdained to regard the 
matter, who detested the word abolitionism as 
the embodiment of rant and fustian, who refused 
to examine the nature of slavery, and received it 
as diviue because stamped with the approval of 
fashion and social distinction; men, too, who 
were so absorbed in their own business, or pleas- 
ures, or brutal passions that the cries ringing 
through the land searce reached their outer ears, 
and never struck the auditorium of the thought 
and will; the daintiest and the dullest alike felt 
the upheaving of the abysses, alike caught the 
fury of the hour. That hour is passed, and dul- 
lard and dandy alike fall back to their sleep and 
their frivolity. 

Not so the men of thought, not so the conscience 
of the nation. ‘One war at a time,” said the 
shrewd Lincoln. ‘*One war all the time,” says 
the shrewder seer of the purposes of God in the 
regeneration of man. Vial follows vial; woe, 
woe; work, work; victory, victory, till all be ac- 
complished, and sin, death and hell be cast into 
the bottomless gulf, while holiness, life and 
heaven abide in sovereign sway forever. 

The only question to be asked, then, is, what 
is the next subject for national consideration ? 
What is the next reform that demands and will 
receive the labors of good-willing men, and will 
compe! and control the popular heart and will? 
Several topics essay this position. » A zealous 
anti-Papist may declare that the Catholic question 
must next appeal to the public mind. This strove 
to thrnst itself in before the moving hosts of abo- 
litionism, but was compelled ignominiously to 
abandon the front and retire to the rear. Vast as 
are the proportions this subject may yet assume, 
they cannot now take a tangible form, demanding 
immediate assault. As the leading theme of de- 
bate and duty it must be remanded to the future, 
Others afirm that female suffrage is to be the 


Put Prohibitionists on your ticket, and pledge all 
to the work of the hour and of God. 





IN THE BAOK WOODS. 


Having long been seeking for this locality, which 
has as long been evading our search, we had come at 
last to believe that. like the Empire of Prester John, 
the Northwest Passage, the Hesperian Gardens, 
and so many other places of renown, it existed 
only in dreams. The forest primeval, we had 
looked for in Maine, but only cleared fields with 
patches of late-grown woodlands met our explor- 
ing eyes. We had sought for it East and West, 
South and North, in the old world and the new, 
but your true forest on a near approach, had turned 
into a mirage. At length, like most lost things, 
that is found close at hand, which was considered 
afar off. Before our front door, as we stood look- 
ing westward, are the Back Woods. Take the Ver- 
mont Central and run through the prettiest bit of 
railroad travel this side of West Virginia, and pret- 
tier, we doubt not, than that border region. From 
White River to Burlington Junction, the narrow 
valley of the Onion River. whose white bed and 
green banks deserve a pleasanter name, is bounded 
by a succession of knolls, round and wooded, of 
fair height and rare beauty. Theskies which were 
weeping copiously at our departure, had changed 
into smiles as we emerged from this aisle-like 
valley into the broad plains that lie around St. 
Albans. The sun poured hot upon us; dust filled 
the cars, avd complaints were frequent of four 
weeks’ rainlessness. That loss could have been 
gladly made up by the superabundance of the coast. 
A pretty park, ona slight slope is the heart of 
St. Albans; around it stand the churches, houses, 
banks and hotels, these last made famous for rebel 
raiders and fleeing Surratt, who performed the feat 
as a part of his jury imagine, of being here and in 
Elmira, in Southwestern New York, at one and the 
same time. 
Leaving St. Albans you may bid good bye to 
pretty towns. The Ogdensburg road introduces 
one to New York towns, where sidewalks, front 
yards, graded and shaded streets, painted houses 
and cleanly looks are the rare exceptions to an op- 
posite rule. 
A populous town will sometimes partially over- 
come this dilapidation, but a tiny hamlet, such as 
glisten so sweetly under the hills of Vermont, 
never here fascinates the sight. The full grown 
town may wash and dress up and appear quite 
comely; its little children, of a village growth are 
always dirty and disagreeable. Often the adult 
community is irrepressibly frowzy and distasteful. 
But the roal does not often trouble you with this 
disgustfulness. It has bat few stations, and many 
long intervals of stumpy clearings or uncleared 
forests. We are skirting the edge of Northern New 
York. Three or four miles from us is the tmagina- 
ry line which proved so solid and safe a barrier for 
a generation to the fleeing slave, and in the years 
of the war, for his fleeing master. How happily did 


speculators are ravaging those upper lakes of all 
their beauty. The State ought to forbid such spoli- 
ation. Mr. Garrison, having won a just fame by 
his labors to deliver man from destruction, can he 
not crown his life-work with delivering these an- 
cestral woods from ihe spoiler? Every new town 
should have its tive hundred acres reserved for a 
central park. In all those northern townships, the 
buyers should be required to lay out their streets 
before they lift an axe. and then they should be 
ordered to leave a broad border to every roadway. 
Evanston is the only place we have ever seen, we 
fancy, itis the only place in the world, that has 
done this beautiful service for itself and the nation. 
Its trees stand along its streets in native way- 
wardness. Legislatures should visit it and learn a 
lesson from it, which they can enforce on yet un- 
ruined townships. If they do not interfere soon. 
it will be too late. Goldsmith is not quite true 
He thivks a noble peasantry its country’s pride, 
when once destroyed can never be supplied. Not 
so; men will grow again, if ever so seemingly 
utterly and forever uprooted. But not these an- 
cient forests; once gone, they are gone forever. 
The attempt to renew the fallen originals with sub- 
sequent plantings is like all imitations, always 
feeble and unsatisfactory. The trees in North- 
hampton streets, and none are finer, are puny 
saplings by the side of a bit of forest primeval, which 
not long ago stood a little distance beyond its In- 
sane Hospital. We fear an insanity worse than 
that which afflicts many of its inmates has leveled 
that grand memorial of pre-puritan times. 

But we have not yet entered the back woods. 
We have only shown you their slaughter house, and 
regretted their fate. Next week you shall dwell 
amid their solemn shades. 





OBITUARIES. 
A wise brother not long since remarked, * You 
have not yet complained about obituaries. Tow 
long will it be before you follow in the footsteps 
of all our church editors, and attack this depart- 
ment?” If he were in our chair a few weeks we 
could easily guess how soon his pen would open 
its batteries. We reecive complaints almost 
daily. One writes, ‘* It will discourage many here 
from taking THe HERALD another year,” because 
his notice was not promptly published, Another 
gave us two pages of good advice slightly turned 
through the heat of the weather. Thus we are 
warned on many sides. Now let us have a good- 
natured word with these brethren. We appro- 
priate one column a week to this choice depart- 
ment. But our membership cannot live forever 
in this world, and there being a hundred thousand 
of them, the obituaries of those that die, if all 
written, would keep more than a page full weekly 
instead of acolamn. We have fifty and over un- 
printed. We try to follow the order of their 
date, so that there shall be as little friction as 
possible. We never, us one brother suggests, 
“table indefinitely” any such notice. We often 


tered the country, and challenged Mohammedan- 
ism and Hinduism to combat. and now we had no 
alternative, short of retreat, left us, save that of 
manfally trying to meet the momentous responsi- 
bilities which this intellectual awakening had im- 
posed upon us. It is idle to talk of confining our 
work to preaching alone. As well try to persuade 
the church at home to abolish her Colleges and 
Seminaries. We had no choice. To have shrunk 
from our responsibility. would have been to post- 
pone our final triumph for generations to come, 
and consign the intellect of the country to a de- 
praved infidelity, compounded of the superstition 
ofthe Hindoo, the bigotry of the Mohammedan, and 
the Sadducean heartlessness of the European ra- 
tionalist. We saw clearly that Christianity must 
atonce assume her fall responsibility in trying to 
guide this educational movement, so as to make it 
a blessing instead of a curse to India, anc hence 
were obliged to adapt our plans to the emergency, 
giving our schools a higher grade and a wider field 
in whieh to operate, than is usual in Missions in 
other countries. 

This policy became the more imperatively neces- 
sary, from the fact that non-Christian schools, sup- 
ported by Goverument, were organized in all im- 
portant towns and cities, and that these schools, 
although professedly ‘*neutral” in religious mat- 
ters, Were everywhere recognized by Hindoos and 
Mohammedans as peculiarly theirs. In this case, 
as in the Border States at the commencement of 
the war, neutrality practically means an interdict 
of total silence on one party, and a wide latitude to 
all others. We had to compete with these schools, 
and although our resources were scldom more 
than half of theirs, we were able in most cases, 
with God's help, to do it suecessfuky. Meanwhile 
our Mission fleld was extended, new stations oc- 
cupied, new schools organized; and thus every 
year our educational interests became more impor- 
tant. The result was that when we met in Confer- 
euce in February, 1866, about eight years after the 
organization of our first little school by Dr. Butler 
and his associates at Nynee Tal, it was found that 
we had no less than 2,500 pupils enrolled in our 
diferent schools. 

Meanwhile a new difficulty has been encountered 
in our wore advanced schovls. A great many Col- 
eges have sprang up throughout the country, in 
afitiation with the Calcutta University, an insti- 
tution chartered by the government with full 
University powers; and our more advanced stu- 
dents began to leave us in order to secure the su- 
perior advantages which these institutions were 
able to offer. We began to discover, too, that there 
was Very great danger of our schools losing the 
contidence ofthe pabtic. chiefly owing to this cause. 
It was plain that they must sink to the rank of iu- 
ferior schools unless kept fall abreast with their 
competitors, It was seen by all that a Colleze was 
a necessity. A central institution, more or less 
directly connected with all our schools, seemed 
necessary to Keep our students from leaving us, and 
save the educational prestige of the Mission. 

At this juncture the celebration of the Centena- 
ry of American Methodism was brought before the 
Conference, and it is not strange that the project 
of making 2 Mission College our Centenary Monn- 
ment, found favor with all. It was resolved to 
make a beginning, althongh it be but a small one. 
An endowment of 35.000 was resolved on ‘as a 
nucleus, around which other resources might gath- 
er.” and the subscription was started with most 
encouraging success. Two things, however, are 
to be noted in connection with this modest litule 
endowment. First, the English Government offer to 
duplicate the annual income by an equal amount,— 
so that 35,000 secured here, is equal to $10,000in an 
American College. Second, the salaries of competent 
Native teachers are so much lower than those of 
Professors at home, that the income will add as 
much numerical strength to the faculty of our in- 






in harvest time even this does not satisfy them. 
They expend a certain portion of the extra pay of 
this season in adding to their whisky ration, and 
many of them then drink, I am told, to drunken- 
ness. This is a proper deduction to be made from 
the universal temperance observed among the bet- 
ter classes, and should give some pause to the in- 
quirer’s verdict upon the sobriety of wine-making 
countries. Unhappily the whisky is only twenty- 
three cents per gallon, and wine is many times 
dearer. It is, however, universally conceded that 
drunkenness is more and more rare even among 


sweat for a few consumers. 
are all consumers. 


Now her producers 
The foundations of perma- 
nent prosperity and peace are now for the first 


The North once consented to a compromise that 
ultimately ruined the South. 


with rare individual exceptions. 


ance with theories or expectations or no. 


on beer are as numerous as on whisky; that 


a universal police. He will see that this reform li 
deeper than any simple cases of intoxication. 
aims to renew the whole society, high and lo 
By the way, why do our ‘ Liberal” friends of o 
school treat this reform so daintily? We look 
vain for a strong and earnest word in favor 
prohibition from our Unitarian exchanges. 
this a part of the religion of morality? 


Goss’s CENTENARY Picture.—The last rose 


plant, blossoms in this picture. 
generally excellent and reliable. 
figure is a new portrait of John Wesley, whi 


wforded. 
lieck. Around him in many circles are some 
the chief men of American Methodism, lay a 


the canvas. 
here that are absent, and we should not ha 
missed a few, if they had been omitted. 


that has contributed so much to Methodism, 
found here. Bishop Asbury’s “Harry,” Bish 


of getting up it is unsurpassed. 
authentic portraits of our fathers and brethren 
all the land should obtain this picture gallery. 





AUDE ALTEREM PARTEM. 

There are many persons who seem to be cons 
tutionally unable to see or to state things just 
they really are. Their narratives are almost inv 
riably exaggerations. 


or dismal fancies. 


this fleld class, and that it is wholly confined to it, 


I shall press the 
investigation wherever I find opportunity, and re- 
port results without fear or favor, be they iu accord- 


If the doctor honestly and thoroughly presses 
his investigations, he will find that the wines im- 
poverish and intoxicate the people; that drunkards 


Paris there would be universal intoxication but for 


Is not 


our jubilee summer, the last flower of our century 
Its portraits are 
The central 


gives a less stately idea of him than others have 
Above him is the fine face of Barbara 


cleric, living and dead. Two hundred faces crowd 
We should like to have seen faces 


We regret 
that no representation of the colored race, so-called, 


Capers’ “Evans,” certainly Bishops Burns and 
Roberts, should have dwelt among their brethren. 
For breadth of conception this picture gallery is 
unequaled by any centenary group. For excellency 


Whoever wishes 
in| cloud. Just at this moment there was put forth 


from the first cloud a beautiful white arm and hand, 


When such persons are on 
our list of acquaintance, we discover very soon 
what discount to make from their representations, 
—how much to place to the account of their lively 
But when such persons are 


establishment of a permanent peace. 


M. Frencni. 
Charleston, S. C., Aug. 13, 1867. 





MOUNT DESERT. 


in hot season. 


Ww. steamboats. 


ts Bar Harbor is the most popular place, and is 
It is only one mile from the base, 
of} °F three from the summit, of Green Mountain, the 
highest land on the coast of Maine. The sad ac- 
cident between this point and S. W. Harbor last 
month makes no perceptible difference as to sailing. 
of Sitting on the highest point of Green Mountain, on 
the 8th inst., I counted thirty sailboats in and 
The rays of the sun were as 
bright, the waters as beautiful, and I presume 
ch| bearts as joyous and glad, as if eight persons had 
not found watery graves there a few weeks before. 
From this mountain summit, looking northward, 
of| youhave a beautiful landscape view, and south- 


in} Very pleasant. 


around the barbor. 


This island is becoming a popular resort in the 
You can have row or sail boats, walk 
or ride in the forests, climb mountains nearly two 
‘on thousand feet high, bathe, go fishing, visit the 
Ir] Beighboring cities of Portland and Bangor, by 


to say that it was a precious time to saints, would 
be simply dealing in place descriptions. 
To say it was a most enthusiastic and triumphant 
demonstration of the power of the Holy Ghost 
where the church was “come together in one 
place,” would most exactly express it to the spirit- 





Let not the North | ually minded, while the word “ fanatical” might 
now, after its bitter experience in the furnace-fires | more probably be the term which would first im- 
of war, bea voluntary party to any compromise | press the mind of a sceptic. 
that will forestall justice, and consequently the | powerful time, any way—greatly enjoyed by Chris- 


Very well, it was a 


tians of all classes, even though contemned by the 
lukewarm and irreligious. 

I will only add that more than 200 persons spoke 
in about seventy minutes, many of them young con- 
verts, and many were veterans in the Master’s ser- 
vice. The good work of sanctifying believers, re- 
claiming backsliders and regenerating penitents, 
took a new impulse from this time (9 P. M., Fri- 
day), though it had been gradually gaining in inten- 
sity and power from the first day; and before day- 
light on Saturday morning, three times as many 
had professed conversion as had been reported up 
to the commencement of the love feast. One hun- 
dred and fifty such is believed to be a fair statement 
of the results in that one direction. 

The order throughout the meeting was the best, 
occasioning almost the least possible friction in 
that respect. Bro. Sampson, of Northampton, the 
caterer, has won fresh laurels for himself this year. 
We believe we simply speak trathfully when we 
say that Superintendent Bri de, of the Conn. 
River R. R., has given the association not the first 
occasion to complain of his want of readiness to 
accommodate them in arranging and carrying out 
the many and perplexing details connected with the 
transportation of such an amount of freight, mate- 





na| Ward a grand and sublime seascape. Looking | ja) and spiritual, as has gone over the road during 
southwest from your height the whole range 


of mountains and hills lies before you. 


islands lying in a southeasterly direction. 


op| oT size for a half hour. 


and presently they twain became one. 


ti- 
as 


é mother. 
a- 


village. 
farms. 


As you 
ye| look down upon Bar Harbor there is a string of 
On the 
brow of asmall island there was a beautiful little 
is| White fog cloud which did not change its position 
What held it there while 
there was bright sunshine all over the island? 
After a while a larger and heavier fog cloud on the 
atat ttandan Ce csaside Regen te move te thts Me- the Providence District, followed by other brethren 
tle fog cloud on the other island; it was almost tn ol rman rae th i f 
imperceptible as it came near to the little misty acting tes ea lal manana 


Saturday morning, as we were drawing near to 
the holy Sabbath, we made a pedestrian tour to the 
birthplace of Bishop Clark, and the grave of his 
We were all so much pleased with the 
Bishop at our late Conference that we desired to 
see the place where he first saw this world. It is 
in “ Beech Hill Valley,” about two miles from the 

The valley is only large enough for two 
The house, where the Bishop was born, 
and where his mother died, is not standing. An- 


total strangers to us, we are apt to receive their 
statements without deduction, and thereby become 
unconsciously unjust to others. 

Some time since we heard a clergyman—a stran- 


other house has been built very near the same 
spot. In this house, John Clark, the Bishop’s father 
died. The old barn, marked “J. C.,” a great many 


the continuance of the meeting, and even prior 
thercto. M. 


Che Christian World. 
HOME RECORD. 
Vinegard Camp *Meeting.—The meeting this year 


began on the evening of Aug. 12th, with an open- 
ing service conducted by Rev. Dr. Brown, P. E. of 





the 19th with similar exercises. 

Between these two meetings services were held 
at the stand morning, afternoon and evening, with 
but a single—and that unnecessary—interruption. 
Sermons were preached on Tuesday by Revs. J. W. 
Willett and E. S. Stanley; on Wednesday by L. D. 
Davis and Geo. Bowler; on Thursday by Dr. Porter, 
Prof. Perrine, Dr. True, Revs. F. J. Wagner, and 
J. W. Willet; on Friday Revs. A. D. Sargeant, Dr. 
Rust and V. A. Cooper; on Saturday by Revs. Wm. 
Livesey, T. W. Lewis and H. W. Conant; on Sun- 
day by Revs. D. H. Ela, S. D. Brown and I. G. 
Bidwell, and on Monday by Revs. H. D. Robinson 
and J. D. King. Most of the sermons were fol- 
lowed by prayer meetings at the stand, some of 
which were seasons of deep interest and of lasting 
profit. The prayer meetings in the tents were 
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years ago, is still in existence. We stood amidst 
Did the running Southron, stealing through the 


cut out the irrelevant matter, but always publish the green grass on the very spot where the Bishop 


stitution, as three or four times the amount wouid | ger—ask help for a religious enterprise which had 
every one that we receive. To keep up nearer 


many of them blessed with the awakening and con- 
add in America. been projected in a thrifty settlement of one of our 


war-cry of the next décade. No doubt this will version of souls. The love feast op Sunday morn- 
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be a prominent question for diseussion, but no 
such evils yet eateh the public eye as will con- 
strain universal attention and excitement. 

There are yet other matters of importance ; the 
erection of a Dominion over haif this continent, 
the rights of labor, the unity of the Church, and 
many more. But no one of them can gain pre- 
cedence of the question of Temperance. The 
settling of the nation in all its workings, social, 
civil and ecclesiastical. on the foundations of true 
democracy, which is trae Christianity, will un- 
doutkedly go forward. This duty has the leader- 


North, where for half a century he had haughtily 
walked its undisputed and applauded ruler, feeling 
a thrill of joy as he crossed the line, and looking 
back from its boundary on his baffled pursuers, did 
he remember how many of those he had despised 
and professed to own, whom he had scourged and 
chained, sold and hunted, had made this same 
flight before him, had stolen through a legally and 
often heartily hostile North, had stepped over the 
line with a satisfaction beyond all utterance, and 
had looked from its bulwarks proudly back on the 
defeated hunter of men? 

Canada may have harbored many a rebel, and yet 


with our list we have lately inserted a few in 
another column, to which some have taken um- 
brage. But that column looked so deserted by 
the side of the one above it, that we almost 
feared. that Mr. Wesley’s words were changed, 





and instead of ‘our people die well,” it should 
read, ‘tour people marry well.” We think all! 
will be pleased to see that, however happy may 
be the full marriage column, the brief words be-| 
low show the greater happiness of those who 
have become the Lamb's wife. 

We heartily approve of this department. 


Itis’ 


At the laie session of our Conference, the whole 
project was carefully reviewed, and the action of 
the previous year re-aflirmed. A Board of Trustees 
were elected, a Principal appointed, and a mini- 
mum endowment raised from $5,000 to $12.500, or 
25,000 Rupees. Lucknow, the largest city in our 
Mission, nnd the largest inland city in Southern Asia, 
pa finally fixed upon as the best location for the 
College. 

The custom, of giving scholarships to meritorious 
boys has been very generally introduced into the 
Colieges and high schools of India. A sum of mon- 
ey is funded for this purpose, and the annual inter- 
est is devoted to the support of one or more stu- 
dents. The plauis highly commendable, especially 
in India, where it so often happens that the best 


Northwestern States. According to the statement 
on which his plea for help was based, the people 
of that settlement were thoroughly besotted with 
a heathenish disregard of everything but money. 
It was a most doleful picture of a modern Sodom. 
Not having any acquaintance, however, with the 
place, we did not know what abatement to make 
from the allegations of the petitioner. But within 
a mouth thereafter, we saw a letter from a respon- 
sible party—a resident of the place referred to— 
in which, after describing the material interests of 
the place, the writer goes on to say: “ We turn 


was born, and from whence his mother left this 
South is Billings Mountain, 
S. W., Gilley’s Mountain, N. W. is Beech Hill, E. is 
Deming’s Pond, sometimes called Echo Pord, all 
N.N.E., with its church spire pointing 
heavenward, is Somesville Village. It is a roman- 
In full view is the range of mountains 
extending across the whole island. 

About a half mile north of the bouse is the place 
where the father and mother of the Bishop are 
buried, with other members of the family. I copied 
from the stones as follows: 

Mrs. Sarah Clerk died March 24, 1844, aged 59 


earth for heaven. 


ing was one of the most blessed seasons ever en- 
joyed on the encampment; Rev. W. Livesey, one 
of the veterans of the Conference, presided, and 
more than a hundred and twenty persons spoke of 
personal religious joy. 

It ought to be mentioned that for several wecks 
previous to the regular camp meeting a large 
number of families had heen living on tlie ground, 
and services had béen held for four Sabbaths, and 
every evening for two weeks. During this time 
Revs. Geo. Whitaker, L. B. Bates, A. A. Gee, and 
others had acceptably ‘served tiie church in the 
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Beside it, rises fresh and vigorous the kindred scholarships. 


reform that originated before it, and for many 
years exercised a greater influence on the public 
mind, Jt is no spasmodic effort that has resusci- 
tated it. It has controlled the seitiment of New 
Eugland fors generation. It has organized itself 


thirty miles. Close to its summit, in a broad belt 
of hill-less woods, stands a new sawmill and sever- 
al new houses and log huts, with ‘Clinton Mills, 
R. W. Adams,” as their sign manual upon the cen- 
tral structare. This being the name of a Brooklyn 
Methodist, we feel it safe to disembark. We are 








mond Advocate in a late editorial : 


Singular as it may appear to the readers of the’ 
present paper, the following is placed among the 
chief reasons for publishing a paper iv Virginia: 
**Many deaths now oceur, which would be in- 
teresting to the preachers and people, because, 
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Few benevolent objects possess So 
many advantages as these perpetual scholarships. 
Let a man donate, say $500, to found a scholarship. 
The anvual interest of this smal] sum will pay for 
the board, room rent, washing, books, and ail other 
expenses of & worthy young man in our College 
here. And thus in a hundred years that one dona- 
tion will educate twenty-five young men, and still 


cost rising $40.000. The Congregational Church 
will be about as large. The Baptist and German, 
though somewhat smaller, will be elegant edifices. 

“We have one school-house, which with its 
grounds, is worth over $30,000, and are on the eve 
of erecting another at a cost of about $17,600. 


north is the site of the old M. E. Church, where 
these pious people with their little boy worshiped 


Brethren who have traveled in the eastern part 
of the State have often heard the good people 
speak of a young man of remarkable piety, who 








Dr. Brown presided over the meeting with his 
accustomed skill. His voice was frequently heard 
in the prayer meetings at the stand, and his quiet 
energy was not wanting in the business affairs of 
the meeting. ‘ 

The association, under the leadjof the finance 
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committee are planning for the better carrying out 
ofthe great religions purpose of the meeting. The 
Lord make us mighty for good, D. H. E. 


“ilimantic Camp Meeting.—The first meeting 
held on this ground in 1860 there were but fifty 
tents, a rough board preaching stand, an old- 
fashioned cloth tent for the preachers, and a rustic 
boarding establishment. The whole valuation 
could not have exceeded $2,000. At the meeting 
just closed there were one hundred and twenty 
tents and buildings on ground valaed from $1,200 
to $1.500. Four thousand dollars have been ex- 
pended during the last year in erecting a large 
boarding house, enlarging the preaching circle, 
seating the ground for the accommodation of 3,000 
or 4,000 people, moving back, raising up, and re- 
modeling inside and out the stand, so that it is 
now @ substantial and convenient building. The 
grouud for holding public services isa pattern of con- 
venience and beauty. Eleven laymen with the Presid- 
ing Elder as chairinan compose a committee of ar- 
rangements, in whose hands are placed the present 
care and improvement of the grounds. It is due the 
laymen of the district to say they are identifying 
themselves with the business of the church more 
than ever before. ’ 

This meeting has yearly increased in spiritual 
power. The records report, for the first five years, 
but little over 200 conversions; for the last three 
years, 450. 

The meeting just closed has had its embarrass- 
ments, viz: the extra t of busi in con- 
nection with the association calling the preachers 
and tent-masters from their social meetings in the 
tents, and the unusual amount of stormy weather. 
The last service at the stand was held on Thursday 
morning, up to which time the meeting was fully 
equal to last year in interest, there having been 
about seventy forward for prayers. It is safe to 
say there were from 120 to 150 who sought the 
Lord during the meeting. During the present year 
the entire ground is to be laid out in lots, so that 
the most desirable location for family or society 
tents will then be offered. All necessary improve- 
ments not already made are to be effected. The 
boarding and everything offered for sale is in the 
hands of the committee of arrangements. The recent 
enactment of State laws protect the meetings from 
all disturbance, and secure good order. The 
standard of spiritual power is rising. Christians 
of every denomination can secure tent lots on the 
same conditions as Methodists. 

The next meeting will commence on the last 
Monday in August, 1868, during which time let us 
labor in faith, and if spared to enjoy the hallowed 
associations another year, we will go up full of 
the power and confidence of victory. 

-S. A. Winsor, Sec. Association. 

Wiscasset, Aug. 22.—Rev. B. 8. Arey sends us the 
following account of the re-opening of the North 
Woolwich M. E. Church: 

By special invitation, we were present at the re- 
opening at North Woolwich, on the 21st August. 
Appropriate services, with a sermon by Rev. L. D. 
Wardwell, P. E. of Rockland District, and devo- 
tional exercises by a large number of ministers, 
commenced at 10 o’clock, with school exercises in 
the afternoon, and prayer meeting later in the day. 
All the services were well attended and very in- 
teresting. The Lord was truly with us. 

What the house was, we caanot say; but now it 
is one of the prettiest chapels in Conference. The 
outside is white with green blinds. The inside has 
been thoroughly re-moaeled and modernized, hav- 
ing withal ‘+ changed fronts.” The pulpit, which 
was between the entrance doors, is now in the op- 
posite end of the house; and the pews, which 
must in summer have given two thirds of the con- 
gregation a nice: view, of all going on “out of 
doors,” now range so that the preacher has the 
“ye of the congregation. 

he people, with G. G. Winslow their pastor, | 
wd merit the great credit they receive in their 
iberality, and the excellent taste displayed, in the 
neat and beautiful house they have now given to 
the Lord. They seem highly pleased with them- 
selves, which is one of the legitimate results of 
having done nobly for themselves and for the Lord. 


Newyield, Me.—Rev. O.M. Cousens, writes, Aug.16: 

Dwellers among the hills, we do as Isaiah bids, 
“Let the inhabitants of the rock sing,” for God is 
with us. Along spiritual drouth has broken, and 
refreshing grace is manifest in the conversion of 
— — We wait not for camp meeting for 
revival; we intend to go to ca : 
seviver ater Gee 9 go to camp meeting and carry 


From Our Mission Rooms. 

The General Missionary Committee.—This Com- 
mittee will hold its annual meting at the Mission 
Rooms, 35 Union Place, New York, Thursday 
morning, November 7, at nine o'clock. All per- 
sons interested may accordingly address their 
respective representatives, whose names and dis- 
tricts follow: 

First District— Rev. Elisha Adams, Concord, 
N.H. New England, Providence, Maine, East 
Maine, New Hampshire and Vermont Confer- 
ences. 

Second District—Rev. John Miley, Newburgh, 
N.Y. New York, New York East, Troy, Black 
River, Oneida, California, and Oregon Confer- 
ences. , 

Third District—Rev. —— , Philadelphia, 
Newark, New Jersey, Wyoming, Baltimore, and 
East Baltimore Conferences. 

Fourth District —Rev. C. A. Holmes, Pittsburgh, 
Pa., East Genesee, Genesee, Erie, Pittsburgh, and 
West Virginia Conferences. 

Fifth District—Rev. L. B. Gurley, Delaware, 
Ohio. Ohio, Cincinnati, North Ohio, Central Ohio, 
Kentucky, and Central German Conferences. 

Sixth District — Rev. J. S. Smart, Ypsilanti, 
Mich. Detroit, Michigan, Northwest Indiana, 
Indiana, Southeastern Indiana, and North Indiana 
Conterences. 

Seventh District—Rev. J. Leaton, Jacksonville, 
Il. Rock River, Central Minois, Ilinois, South- 
ern llinois, and Southwestern German Confer- 
ences. 

Eighth Disirict—Rev. Chauncy Hobart, Red Wing, 
Mina. Wisconsin, West Wisconsin, Northwest 
Wisconsin, Minnesota, Upper lowa, and North- 
western German Conferences. 

Ninth District — Rev. D. P. Mitchell, Leaven- 
worth, Kansas. Towa, Des Moines, Missouri and 
Arkansas, Kansas, Nebraska, and Colorado Con- 

ferences. 

New Lecture Room, New Orleans.—Through the 
kindness of Rev. Dr. Newman we have received 
a description of their new session house, as they 
call it, and an account of its dedication. It ad- 
joins the churel: in the rear, and is very neat and 
commodious, and capable of accommodating two 
hundred and fifty persons. It was formally ded- 
icated according to our forms in the Discipline. 
The’contributions.on the occasion amounted to 
$900. As an index to the liberality of the people, 
Dr. Newman says they had but very recently re- 
eeived liberal collections for the Sunday School 
library and furnishing the lecture-room; making 
in all nearly $1,500. 


Zell.the People.—sInstruction is to precede im- 

rovement, and the pastor who sends the follow- 
es lines will in all probability see his people doing 
for the missionary cause as he wishes them to. 
**Lam working to increase the interest in the 
missionary work by delivering, on one Sabbath 
evening in each moath, an address on missions. 
My first was intended to show what led to the 
organization of the Missionary Society, how it is 
conducted, how the money is raised, whatis done 
with it, and how the Society is enabled to know 
~what each mission needs annually to carry it on.” 


Not by Telegram.—Here is a note all the way 
from China, calling for a certificate of life mem- 
bership in the Missionary Society of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, to be sent to Haverhill, Massa- 
chusetts. This: note reached us in about sixty 
days, coming by steam. A friend resident in Foo 
Choo pays into our mission there twenty dollars 
fo constitute his futher, in this country, a life 
member of our Missionary Society. 


What our Neighbors Say.—It.is plain. enough 
that every household has its own troubles. Here 
is a way in which a sister church proposes to re- 
lieve her missionary treasury, and to give some’ 
of her poorly-provided-for ministers a chance to 
do better for theaneelves and the Church. There 
is a serious Word also for the people who are wil- 
Jing to be dependent: “Your committee would 
respectfully urge the ig seh of carefully hus- 
banding our resources, both of men and money, 
for our Western work. Where there are churches 
in the East which have received aid for many 
years and have no definite prospect of becoming 
self-sustaining, whose feeble existence is prolonged 
more to perpetuate a name than to furnish the 
means of grace to otherwise unprovided wor- 
shipers, the question whether the appropriations 
of the board ought not to cease, the membership 
instructed to find spiritual homes in the near and 
nee*y churehes of another denomination, and the 
half supported and hampered pastor released to | 
poorey a,more destitute and promising field, 
should be carefully. p ted by every class to 
which the application for recommendation for aid 
is made, and decided with reference to. the gen- 
eral interest of the cause of Christ and of souls.” 


, Sor the Dead.—In our article of last. 
week in relation to a ** fading flower,” aChristian 
Chinese youth, and which closed with information 
of his unexpected death, we referred to the fact of 
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his being educated at the expense of Miss Jenkins, 
of Passaic, New Jersey, This lady now favors us 
with a sight of the photograph of her young 
friend, and with the following extract from the 
Jetter of Rev. Dr. Maclay: * And now TL have an 
item of encouragement to give you. The Chinese 
doctor in attendance on our dear brother was so 
impressed by the dying testimony to which I have 
referred, that he decided to be a Christian, and a 
few days after the funeral he was baptized and 
received into the Christian Church. Thus you 
see, that in China, also, ‘ our people die well.’ I 
have every reason to believe that the doctor will 
prove to be a genuine Christian; and while you 
sorrow for the early death of your young friend, I 
think you may derive consolation from the thought 
that his death has added another believer to the 
Church of Christ on earth.” 





Indiana Ashury University.— Faculty: Rev. T. 
Bowman, DD, President aad Professor of Mental 
and Moral Science; Joseph Tingley, A.M., Vice 
President and Professor of Natural Science; Rev. 
J. W. Lock, D.D., Professor of Mathematics; Rev. 
Philander Wiley, A.M.. Professor of Greek Lan- 
guage and Literature; Rev. John A. Reubelt, D.D.. 
Professor of Latin and German Languages and 
Literature; L. L. Rogers, A.M., Adjunct Professor 
of Latin, and Principal of Preparatory Department; 
Geo. W. Telle, A.M., Tutor in Latin and Mathe- 
matics. The vacancy in Belles-Lettres and His- 
tory, i d by the la ted death of Prof. 
Hoyt, will be filled at the next meeting of the 
Board. Till then the duties of the chair will be 
performed by various members of the faculty. The 
Harmon Chair of Biblical Literature for the pres- 
ent, will be filled by President Bowman. Whole 
bumber of students last year, 368. Fall Term opens 
Weduesday, Sept. 11th. 


A Jewish College in Philadelphia.—The Jews 
have resolved to establish a (Hebrew) college in 
Philadelphia. It is not, however, to be confined to 
their own people, but to be open to Christians of 
all shades of views. It will not exact from any of 
its students any pledges, but will be devoted to 
giving all who please to avail themselves of its 
privileges a thorough acquaintance with Hebrew 
literature. Individuals or congregations are in- 
vited to provide scholarships at the rate of $100 a 
year for tuition, or $300 for for tuition and main- 
tenance. 


Fraternal Association of Universalists.—Rowland 
Connor with his band of followers started their 
new church on Sunday last in accordance with pro- 
gramme, and quite a number, out of curiosity, 
braved the drizzle and mist to see this new light 
lit. Mr. Connor’s sermon was, as we expected, the 
old story, “ The growth and shape of mind is con- 
tinuous, so that the religion of yesterday is no 
more fitted to be the religion of to-day than the 
clothing of the child of ten will serve the man,” 
&e., &c. ‘Calvin and Edwards, Hopkins and 
Wesley are not the men whose works are being 
read, and who create the agitation of the moment, 
but Colenso and Renan, Spencer, Mill, and Emer- 
son. Science is undermining our old theology. It is 
evident that our theologies are to be recon- 
structed,” &c., &c. Here are his thirty-nine arti- 
cles, creed and all, in one line. ‘ Hereafter,” said 
Mr. C., “ae who preaches most truly will call 
upon us to believe first, not even in God, or Christ, 
in heaven, or hell, but in man.” It is pitiable to 
see a fine, intellectual young man tempted and 
wheedled into such nonsensical, flimsy, and illogi- 
cal, nay, really pernicious notions. 

The Hebrew Christian Brotherhood, an organi- 
zation receutly formed in the city of New York, 
are holding meetings every Sunday evening, in one 
of the rooms of the Cooper Union, to discuss the 
question, ‘* Is Jesus of Nazareth the expected Mes- 
sinh?” Many Jews attend upon these discussions, 
and much interest is manifested in them. 

An independent religious society has been formed 
at Paterson, N. J., with Rev. George B. Day, for- 
merly of New York, as pastor. Among the regu- 
lations of the society is the following: ‘* Without 
disputing the validity of water baptism, the society 
dispense with that ordinance, and celebrate the 
Lora’s Sapper annually on the date of the Jewish 
Passover.” 

The African Repository for August says: ‘ On 
the westera coast of Africa alone, within the last 
fifty years, some 200 Christian churches have been 
organized, and upwards of 50,000 hopeful converts 
have been gathered into those churches. Two 
hundred schools, several seminaries, and a college 
at Monrovia, are in operation, and nut less than 
20,000 native youth are receiving a Christian train- 
ing in those institutions at the present day.” 

The Boston Pilot says the man is to-day living 
who will see a majority of the people on the Amer- 


ican continent Roman Catholics. 
. For our part, we should rather see good Catholics 


but when we remember 





tion, and when we look round and see what Catho- 
lic countries are to-day, we scarcely think the en- 
lightened people of this country will retrograde. 
Divorces are said to be so common in Detroit 
that a citizen of that city held a reception party 
the other night, to receive congratulations upon 
having visited Chicago and returned without being 
divorced from his wife. 


As bad as Catholicism is it won’t recognize the 
right of divorce. ‘ What Godhath joined together 
let not man put asunder,” is thcir simple rule of 


action. 
Che Secular World. 
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Gold on Monday, 141 3-4. 


Matters are growing darker daily at Washington, 
Johnson and Grant evidently coming to an open 
rupture.——General Schofield has discovered that 
secret military organizations among the blacks 
exist in formidable numbers throughout Virginia. 
—tThere is some talk that Bismark is coming here 
to see General Grant.——During the last twenty 
years four millions of emigrants have arrived in 
New York.——The order assigning General Han- 
cock to the fifth military district has at last been 
issued. Gen. H. B. Emery succeeds to the com- 
mand of the department of Washington.——The 
colored men of St. Louis have nominated one of 
their number for alderman.—Dickens, Dumas, 
Kingsley, and a number of other European celebri- 
ties intend to visit this country in the course of the 
ensuing season. To each and all we extend a 
hearty welcome.——Some negroes having badly 
beaten one policeman and stoned two others ata 
circus in Richmond on the 29th August, a company 
of United States troops had been sent to the spot 
to suppress a riot, which was considered im- 
minent. The Boston contribution to the Jaffa 
Fund is estimated at one hundred cents. Judge 
Chase is receiving great attentions in his excursion 
through New Hampshire. his native State. At 
Nashua he visited the New Hampshire General As- 
sociation of Ministers, holding its annual session 
there, and was introduced to the association by its 
moderator, Rev. Dr. Day, of Hollis. After ex- 
pressing his gratification at the honor conferred 
upoa him, Judge Chase reminded the clergymen of 
the association of the dnty laid upon thei to im- 
press every individaal citizen with a sense of his 
responsibility to God and man for the right exer- 
cise of his suffrage. The time was coming, he ob- 
served, when all who are qualified to vote intelli- 
gently would have the privilege of voting, and it 
was important that that privilege should be exer- 
cised honestly, with a pure mind, devoid of selfish- 
ness or partisan spirit. It was one of the highest 
duties which could devolve on a Christian minister 
to inculcate this. At the close of Judge Chase’s 
remarks the association took a recess to permit its 
members to be introduced to the Judge.——A most 
delightfal change took place in the weather on Fri- 
day, the 30th ult., northwest wind, blue sky, cool and 
bright; and never can we remember the fields to 
have presented sucha fresh and vernal hue.— 
Wool has now reached the lowest price on the gold 
basis that has ever been known in this country. 
——Information from ali the surrounding counties in 
Maryland is to the effect that the organization and 
drilling of military companies is going on rapidly. 
Within a short time the formation of cavalry com- 
pavies has been going on north of the Baltimore 
lines of travel. An impression of impending trouble 
is reported very general by an ex-offlcial, who re- 
turned to this city to-day, having spent ten days in 
that porcion of Maryland.——The Star has informa- 
tion that General Sickles will, on retiring from the 
command of the 2d military district, leave the army 
and commence the practice of law in New York 
city. Gen. Sheridan has made further removals 
of city officials at New Orleans.—The merchants 
of Richmond have organized a Board of Trade. —— 
Newspapers in the Interest of Rum and the Devil 
generally, are rising up and disappearing daily. 
“Like shadows they come, and like shadows de- 
part.” We fancy, however, that the debts which 

















| they create are by no means shadowy to some, 
| while the means of liquidating these debts are 


pure ether. Itis no use; the world is rolling on- 
wards, not backwards, and the devil must go down. 
——Destructive fires occurred in New York, Chat- 
tanooga, and Buffalo, on Sunday. Total losses over 








$200,000.—Attention is called by the Tribune to 
the suddenness of President Johnson’s discovery of 
the impropriety of publishing private letters. His 
course with Forney’s letters is given as an instance 
of his formerly holding a different opinion on the 
matter, 

Poreign. 

The Emperor Napoleon in a speech recently made 
at Arras, made this very truthful remark: ‘ Weak 
/foverments often seek to divert public attention 
from domestic troubles by fomenting foreign quar- 
,rels."——Hon. George Bancroft had an audience 
with his Majesty the King of Prussia on the 27th 
August, at which time he presented his aibassa- 
dorial credentials, and accepted an invitation to 
(dine with Bismarck. —— The new transatlantic 
‘cable from Brest to New York is to be be laid in 
May next by the Great Eastern.——The Spanish in- 
surrectionists are said to have been successful; at 
least they have killed the general of the royal troops. 
i Sir William Napier has command of an expedition 
jto rescue the British prisoners in Abyssinia. What 
‘if the d dant of R las has them luxuriously 
‘eared for in the Happy Valley, described with such 
ponderous eloquence by Dr. Johnson! Perhaps 
they are getting up a flying machine under the 
management of another Imlac.——Professor Farra- 
day, the great chemist, died on the 27th Aug.—— 
W. L. Garrison attended an anti-slavery meeting 
in Manchester last week.——Denmark must have 
Schleswig from Prussia.—-An Englishman proposes 
to supply London with fresh air from the country 
by underground pipes,as gas and water are sup- 
plied. Avother Englishman proposes to supply the 
‘great metropolis with water from Wales. It is 
‘quite possible that both projects may be carried 
jout, as neither of them would be much more ex- 
pensive or impracticable than the underground 
raiiroad which pays admirably, or the Thames tun- 
nel which don’t. Just fancy how delightful it will 
be fora poor Londoner to turn on the fragrance of 
clover and hay, and almost to hear the lowing of 
cattle and the whispering of lovers loitering along 
some sweet Devonshire lane; and then, when 
thirsty, to turn on a pitcher of sparkling water all 
the way from the Vale Llangollan or some moun- 
tain mere with a name that to pronounce would be 
an excellent gymnastic exercise.——The Spanish 
insurrectionists have captured Saragossa; where 
was the famous “ Maid of Saragossa,” who, single- 
handed, fought off the enemy in days gone by, and 
saved the city from pillage and rapine ?——The iron 
horse has at last leaped the Alps, the first train 
having passed over Mount Cenis on the 28th of 
August, 1867. Remember this.—--The new American 
Minister, Hon. George Bancroft, has been treated 
with unexampled courtesy by the Prussian court. 
Recently on invitation of his Majesty King William 
he accompanied Count Von Bismarck to the royal 
residence at Potsdam, where he was received with 
unusual attention, and had an interview of over 
three hours’ duration with the King and his prime 
minister. In the evening Mr. Bancroft dined with 
his Majesty, who afterwards took him back to 
Berlin in the royal coach.——The Cretans are yet 
in arms, and hold out among the mountains. 
A serious election riot occurred in Moutreal on the 
29th. The troops were called out, but no one was 
killed. A battle in Paraguay may be daily ex- 
pected, the allied armies have crossed the Parana 
into that country.——The Emperor Napoleon says 
his wishes and desigus are peaceful. —Eighteen 
new bridges have been built across the Seine dur- 
ing the reign of Napoleon IIL, at a cost of about 
five million dollars.—The election of the mem- 
bers of the new parliament of the North German 
Confederation favors the radical party. ——Farra- 
gut sailed from Cronstadt on the Ist. The French 
minister for Foreign Affairs in a circular despatch 
declares that the auspicious meetivg of the Emperors 
of France and Austria should be regarded as a fresh 
pledge for the maintenance of peace in Europe. 
The Prince and Princess of Wales are visiting 
Germany.—The harvest is abundant.—France | 
is making warlike preparation in hot haste. Some- | 
body must be fibbing!——Farther liberal conces- 
sions by to Austria Protestants are to be executed. 
— During the last six months, 89 million pounds of 


eottan valued at £3.367.000 stg. have been shipned 
from Bombay. 
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Dr. James Jackson, who for more than sixty years 
has been a physician in this city, and for much of 
this period has ranked among the most distinguish- 
ed members of his profession, died the 27th ult., 
atthe advanced age of 89 years. He was born 
about 1778; graduated at Harvard College in 1796, 
of which class he was the last survivor; studied 
medicine with Dr. Edward Augustus Holyoke, the 
centenarian of Salem, two years, 1797-99; and be- 
came a member of the Massachusetts Medical So- 
ciety in 1802. In 1805 he had already won a proim- 
inent position in his profession. In 1812 he was 
appointed Professor of Theory and Practice of 
Medicine in the Cambridge Medical School. and re- 
tained the office to 1836, when he became Emeritus 
Professor. He was also one of the physicians to 
the Mass. General Hospital, of which he was one 
of the originators; and was elected to the Presi- 
dency of the Mass. Medical Society repeatedly. 

During his entire professional life, Dr. Jacksou 
won the confidence and affection of his patients to 
an unusual degree; and his skillful practice and his 
peculiarly kind and gentle manners won for him 
the title of the ** Beloved Physician.” For several 
years he has only practised as a consulting physi- 
cian; and so great was the confidence in him and 
affection for him, that many of his old patients 
have insisted on having him in consultation, at 
least, even when he was so feeble as to require 
some one to lead him into the chamber of sickuess. 

A work published by Dr. Jackson, in 1855—* Let- 
ters to a Young Paysician just entering upon Prac- 
tice "—secured for him a flattering review in the 
London Critic, where he was pronounced * a judi- 
cious, safe, prudent, and sufficiently energetic prac- 
tioner, reflecting credit on American practice of 
physic.” 


Governor Wright.—The funeral services over the 
remains of the late Hon. Joseph A. Wright, United 
States Ministerat Berlin, Prussia, were held on the 
afternoon of the 22d ult. at St. Paul's "M. E. Church, 
New York. The body, accompanied by Mrs. 
Wright and two sons of the deceased, had reached 
the city by steamer during the previous week. 
Owing to the great rain, the church was not filled, 
though the audience was large, and included many 
prominent citizens. Major-Generals Vodges and 
Battertield, of the army, and several distinguished 
laymen of the M. E. Church in New York, acted as 
pall-bearers. The coffin was covered with a large 
United States flag. and bore on its lid a very sim- 
ple inscription giving the name, age and place of 
death of the deceased. Drs. Durbin, McClintock, 
Foster, Holdich and others, assisted in the devo- 
tional services, 

Bishop Janes delivered the memorial address, 
which was appropriate. eloquent, and deeply im- 
pressive. He gave a most interesting outline of 
the public and religious life of Governor Wright, 
bearing outspoken testimony to fidebity to all the 
trusts committed to his hands. Whether in court 
circles or in private life, Governor Wright was a 
true Christian man. 

At the close of Bishop Janes’ address, Dr. Dur- 
bin made some very appropriate remarks. 

During the services, a letter was read from Sec- 
retary Seward, bearing his own and the President's 
testimouny to the personal and official worth of 
Governor Wright. The body was conveyed to 
“Greenwood,” and interred in a lot long since 
purchased for the purpose.—Northicestern Cor. 


Professor Michael Faraday, whose demise wos an- 
nounced last week, was born Sept. 22, 1791, in the 
parish of Newington, Surrey. His father being a 
poor smith, young Faraday’s education was of the 
most ordinary description. At fourteen he was ap- 
prenticed to learn the business of a bookbinder and 
bookseller. During his term of apprenticeship he 
read with avidity all books on natural sciences that 
fell into his hands, and his favorite amusement was 
to make rough experiments in chemistry. In the 
early part of 1812 he was enabled to attend fuur 
lectures by Sir Humphrey Davy, of which he took 
careful notes, interspersing them with such draw- 
ings as he could make in illustration of their con- 
tents. In the December following he wrote to Sir 
H. Davy, inclosing his notes and drawings, and 
praying for his patrouage. The reply was im- 
mediate and favorable. Early in 1813, his patron 
acting for the managers of the Royal Institution, 
procured for him the situation of Chemical Assist- 
ant under himself as Honorary Professor. Mr. 
Faraday. who at once became the favorite pupil 
and soon the friend of Sir H. Davy, took up his 
residence at the Royal Institute, where, except for 
a short interval, he had resided ever since. In 
1824 he began to deliver morning lectures to stu- 
dents in the laboratory; in 1825 he was chosen a 
Fellow of the Royal Society ; in 1832 the University 
of Oxford conferred upon him the honorary degree 
of Doctor of Civil Law. and in 1833 he was ap- 
pointed First Professor of Chemistry at the Royal 
Institution. He received many honors from Ena- 
ropean societies. 

The great scientific achievements of Mr. Faraday. 
began in 1820, with the discovery of chlorides of 
carbon. Inthe next year he discovered the mutual 
rotation of a magnetic pole and an electric current; 








while laboring on the production of optical glass 
he produced the heavy glass which proved of im- 
mense assistance to him in his magnetical investi- 
gations. In 1831, the series of © Experimental Re- 
searches in Electricity,” which he published in the 
* Philosophical Transactions,” began with the de- 
velopment of the indaction of electric currents, or 
the evolution of electricity from maguetism. In 
1834 he established the principle of electrolytic ac- 
tion, and in 1846 he received two medals for his dis- 
coveries cf diamagnetism and of the influence of 
magnetism upon light. In 1847, he declared the 
magnetic character of oxygen, and the magnetic 
relations of flame and gases. His papers include 
many other valuable contributions to the store of 
modern science too numerous to mention here in 
detail. 





BUSINESS LETTERS RECEIVED, to Sept. 2. 

E T Adams—J A Ames. H W Rolton. N H Martin—C 
Morgai. © A Plumer—Peaslee & Co. 5 E Quimby. } 
itussell. CH Wood—D Waterhouse, " 





METHODIST BOOK DEPOSITORY. 


Letters Received from Aug. 24 to Aug. 31. 

A Atkinson—N W Aspenwall—Mary E Allen—W R Burn- 
ham 3—D Bradbury—A_ Baileys—J B Bishop -W B Bradbury 
—N M Bailey—J M Bean—C D Billings—p C Babeock—A 
Cook—A Churech—D D Currie—B W Chase—J A Clark—F D 
Chandler—T Currier—F P Coggshall—V Chamberlin—A Cald- 
well—W J Clitford—J Dutton—J A Deforrest—E F Duren— 
A E Drew—W Ella—C H Ellis—R J Finley—Abby Fisher—L 
C Fuller—J Tf Grow—J Gill—L E Gordon—J H Hale—W H 
Hyde—s Holt—T C Hubbard—Ella M Hall—c T A Hum. 
plireys—C N Hinckley—t L Hanscom—H T Jones—J H 
dames—A L Kendall—W V B Knox—John N Keeney—M E 
King—A 8 Ladd—P © Macomber—T B Middleton—W V Mor- 
rison—J Pratt—B J Pope—C A Plummer—s vierce—F H Put- 
nam & Co—H D Pieree—T Pray—M G Prescott—E & Quimby 
—S Ray—S W Robinson—F Ryder—W Rice—E D Swift—H S 
Smith—J W Savage—O W Scott—M Searing—G V B Stoddard 
—b8 J Smith—H A Spencer—C E Springer—J Thompson—s M 
Turner—G L Torey—H_L Wil-on—G L Westgute—S F Whid- 
den—F A Washburne—B M Walker—W L Wilder—Geo White 
—Mrs Hairy D Whitcomb—A Yates, 


J. P. MAGEE, Agent N. E. Depository, 5 Cornbill. 





Hlarriages. 


In Roxbury, Aug. 2th, by Rev. A. McKeown, Mr. James 
Lang, of boston, to Miss Margaret Loring, of Boston. 

In Newburyport, July 10, by Key. M. E. Wright, Nason Me- 
Mellen to Louisa D, Wilder, of Newburyport; July 23, Wm. 
H. Huntington, of West Newbury, to Hannah T. Davis, of 
Byfield; Aug. 25, John M. Buzzellto Anuah De Wolf How- 
ard, of Newburyport. 

In Marblehead, Aug. 27th, at the Parsonage, by Rev. B. 
Otheman, Mr. Charles MeFillmore to Mrs. Mary E. Fender- 
5on, both of Salem, Mass. 

In North Dighton, at the house of the Hon. George F. Gav- 
ett, Aug 27th, by Rev. A. N. Bodlisn, Mr. Thomas H. French 
to Miss Eliza Harris, both of Providence, R. 1. 

In Unity, Me., Aug. 25, by Rev. N. Whitney Mr. Joseph H. 
Freeman, of Leland, Ill., to Miss Aletta M. Stone, of Unity. 

In Brooksville, Me, July 25th, by Rev. C. L. Plumer, Mr. 
Emery M. Grindle, of Brooksville, to Mrs. Lizzie J. Gray, of 
Ellsworth; also, Aug. 15th, Mr. John Henry to Mrs. Mary 
Stang, both of Brooksville. 

In Pownal, Me., Aug. Isth, by Rev. N. Hobart, assisted by 
Rev. ©. C. Covel, Rey. Benj Burnham, of the Maine Annual 
Conference, to Mrs. Deborah O-<good, of Durham; also, in 
Pownal, by the same, Aug. 4, Mr..dohn W. Kicket, of Dur- 
ham, to Miss sarah C, Randall, of Pownal; Aug. 19th, by the 
sume, Mr. Wm. Mugford, of Durham, to Miss Fannie Westell, 
of Fredericton, N. B. 

In New sharon, Me., Aug. 20th, by Rev. James Smith, Mr. 
James W. Smith, of Fayette, Me., to Miss Katie L. Pulsiter, 
of New sharon, Me. 

In Great Falls, N. H., Aug. 12th, by Rev. N. M, Bailey, Mr. 
Laban 8. Osborn, of Salem, Mass., to Miss Mary A. Moody, of 
Great Falls.; Aug. 27th, by the same, Mr. David H. Home to 
Miss Metissa Webster, both of Berwick, Me. 

In Portsmouth, Aug. 19th. by the same, Mr. Samnel S. Mari- 
son, of Barrington, to Miss Isabell H. Hodgdon, of Lee. 

Aug. #h,at the M. EB. Chureh, Austin, Nev., by Rev. J. 
Lewis Tretren, Mr. Joseph C. Harmon, of Austin, to Miss 8. 
Alice Gallagher, formerly of Chelsea, Mass. 


Heaths, 






















In Natick, Sept. Ist, Mrs. Sybil Fisk, aged 91 years, 5 mos, 
and 13 days. 

Iu Sacearappa, Me., Aug. 20th, Minnie Louisa Chute, only 
child of Maria J. aud Charles L. Chute, aged 1 year and 6 mos, 
“ Of such is the kingdom of heaven.” 





HERALD CALENDAR. 

East Machias Camp Meeting, begins Sept. 9. 
East Livermore Camp Meeting begins Sept. 9, 
Charleston Camp Meeting begins Sept. 10. 

8.8. Convention, at Orleans, Mass., Sept. 10, 11, 
Dedication at 8. Berwick, Me., Sept. 12. 
Dedication at Webster, Mass., Sept. 12. 
Ticological Seminary opeus at Boston, Sept. 18, 
Phillips Camp Meeting, begins Sept. 25. 
Convention, at Edgartown, Mass., Sept. 26, 27. 

8.8 Convention, at East Weymouth tss., Oct. 1, 2. 
Preachers’ Conference, at W. New Vinevard, Me., Oct. 2, 3. 
Ministerial Association, at Epping, Me., Get. 7, 8. 
Ministerial Association, at Clinton, Me., Oet. 8.9. 
Ministerial Association, at Portland, Me., Oct. 16. 
Ministerial Axsociation, at New Bedford, 4ih st., Oct. 21-23, 
Ministerial Association, at Haverhill, Mass., Oet. 2%. 2 
Preachers’ Couference, at Wintirop, Me., Nov. 12, 13. 

















LOST —A new and heavy overcoat, belonging to one of the 
preachers, was taken fromthe Providence District Tent, at 
gpa on Saturday morning, in exchange for another. 

iil the person who made the exclu " Perg \. q 

$0 Bek Mactingiam, oF Slash dey Ar and jie 
will receive his own in returs. Ug. 29. 

LOCAL PREACHERS’ ASSOCTATION.—The annual meet- 
ing of the New En Methodist Episcopal Local Preachers’ 
Association will be heid on Wedne-day, Sept. lth, at 2 o’clock, 
P. M., at the office of Zion’s Herald, No. 11 Cornhill. 

ALBERT ELLs, Secretary. 









The Board of Managers of the Local Preachers’ Association 
will mect at the office of Edwin Kay, S4 Washington street, 
on Satuaday, 24, P. M., Sept. 7th, to make arrangements for 
the National Local Preachers’ Association, which is to meet 
in October, in the Bromiield street Church. 

A. ELLIs, Secretary. 





At the Preachers’ Meeting, Monday, Sept. 2d, the following 
question was adopted for debate at the next meeting: 

Is it in harmony with seripture teaching or church order to 
invite to the sacrament of the Lord’s Supper such us have not 
been baptized or are not members of some evangelical church ? 
All., C. 5. Rogers; Neg., C. N. smith. 











CAMP MEETING AT HARRISON’S GROVE. — There 
will be a camp meeting held in Harrison’s Grove, one haif mie 
east of Ceutre Abingion Depot, commencing September 12th, 
to continue five days. DAVib CUSHING, 

East Abugton, Sept 2, 1857. 





To the Ministers and Members of the M. E. Church on the 
Kennebee waters, East and Weert. 

DEAR FATHERS AND Beirunen :—At our Camp Mecting 
last year at South Windsor, a suggestion was made by Kev, D. 
B. Randall, of Maine Conference, to have a Camp Meeting on 
this river that would accommodate both sides of the river. 
Accordingly | have taken the pains to examine a grove of 
young wood lying directly on the river bank through which 
the county read from Richmond te Gardiner runs, and also the 
Kennebec Railroad. The grove consists of about three hun 
dred acres, with a good carriage road running through it from 
the county road to the raiiroad, with a good linding place 
from the railroad and from the river. A camp growud can be 
located within twenty, fifty ora hundred rods from the rail- 
road, as maybe deemed expedient. The ground is smooth, 
and will require but little labor to prepare it. Good water 
can be had very near. 

The facilities for getting to it are superior to those of any 
within my knowledge, and the grove is as beautiful as nature 
could well make it. Those coming by water from Bata, 
Georgetown, Boothbay, or ativwhere else, can land right 
where the carswill stop, and tind good anchorage aud a good 
harbor. Thost coming from the east side of the river will 
find directly @posite this grove a farming community and 
Methodists, wo will take care of their horses at a reasonable 
rate. 

1 have obtaimd the consent of the owner to lease this grove 
to us for five vers, more or Jess; and my object in writing 
this is to call tle attention of brethren to this, that we may 
get ready for awtier year. 

Vervrespecifully, 


P. HicGuss, Dresden. 
August 9, Isd. 





LOST BAGGAGE. —In returning from Iamilton Camp 
Meeting, the folowing articles have been lost or mislaid: 

1 Black Trunk Ba-kei, | Family Tent 2 army Blankets, 
They are supposd to have been taken by mistake, with other 
baggage. Anv pgrson having them or knowing of them will 
please return th@ to the Baggage Master at Eastern Depot, 
Bosion, orto Nod Cornhill. Sept. 5. 


Ata meeting dthe District Stewards of New London Dis- 
trict, held Aug. 4, 1867, the tollowing resolutions were aéopt- 


vat 

Resolved, 1, Thit we, official members of New London Dis- 
trict of M. E. Clutch, approve the proposition of adopting as 
far as practicablestate lines as Conference Boundaries. 

2. Phat we recommend that our Annual Conference take 
measures for presmling the subject to tLe next General Con- 
ference. 


NEW LONDO?! DISTRICT MINISTERIAL ASSOCTA- 
TION. EASTER DIVISiON—Composed of East and West 
Thompson, Fishertiile, Putnam, Eastford, Plaintield Danie 
sonville, Canterbuy Hopeville, Griswoid, Greeneville, Baltic, 
East and West W@dstock, Norwich North, Sachem St. Free 
Church, Main Xt. Montville, Uncasville, Gale’s Ferry, New 
London, Westerly Mystic, Mystic Bridge and Lyme, Meeting 
will be held at Gremevi//e, commencing Monday evening, Uct. 
28, and close Wedneday ev ening. 

KOGRAMME. breaching: Monday evening, G. A. Morse; 
alternate, L. E. Dutham. Tuesday evening, WH. Stetson; 
alternate, R. Clark Wednesday evening, W.J. Robinson; 
alternate, D. L. brevn. 

Tuesday, A. M., Relizious Experience by Preachers and 
Condition of Chureits. Wednesday, P. M., Children’s Meet- 
ing. Speakers, stgben Hamr 2. J. Haynes. 

2. Essays, followd by discu Distinction between 
Regeneration and s@ctification Lovejoy ; Extent of Chris- 
tian Re-ponsibility # the Couversion of Sinvers—M. P. 4lder- 
man; Relation of tha/hurch to the Temperance Cause—G. 8. 
Alexander; Amusentnts; what, and how far proper to the 
Christian—N. G, Lipitt; Tobacco; Physical aud Mental ef- 
fects of its habitualuse—G. A. Brewster; Tobaceo; Moral 
influence of its use empared with intoxicating drinks—L. D. 
Bentley; skeleton ofSermous on Acts iv. 10—by Bros. Park, 
Blood, Winsor, Thay®, Stoddard, Case, Ransom, Park and 
Worcester. 

All locals and supeaunuates are cordially invited to attend 
and participate in theexercises. 

PER ORDER OF COMMITTEE. 


Che Blarkets. 
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BRIGHTON CATTLE MARKET. 
WepNespay, Aug. 28, 

At market tor the grrent week: Catt! OST; Sheep and 
Lambs, 15,829; Swine,J6%8: number of Wesiern Cattle 2151; 
Eastern Cattle, 283; Working xen and Northern Cattle, 250; 
Cattle left over from lat week, 5. 

Prices. Beef Cattie-Extra, 313.00 $13 25; first quality, 
12.50 @ $12.75; secondqualty, $11.50 $12.00; third quality, 
809.50 » $11.00 & 100 fe. (the total weight of hides, tallow 
and dressed -) 

Country Hides, 10 a &c & %; Couutry Tallow,7c @ 74 PB. 

Calf Skins 16 @ 18c ¥b. Sheep Skins, 50 g 75c each. 

Lamb Skins, 50 @ 75ceach. 

There is a larger supply of cattle in market than has been in 
before this season in sty One week. The supply from the 
West is very large, and te qnality, especially of a large por- 
tion of them, is poor, The prices upon the best grades have 
not declined more than jof a cent ? ; but upon the poorer 
qualities prices have dedined trom See @ $1 frem last week. 
The supply from Maine consists mostly of Working Oxen and 
Stores, for which there isa fair demand. 

Stores—Prices—Y carling’ 220 @ 25, 2 year olds $30 @ $45, 3 
year olds 350 @ $60 ¥ head. Nearly all the small Cattle that 
are in a fair condition are bought up to slaughter. 

Working Oren—There 84 good supply in market, and a fair 
demand. We quote salegat $165, 3160, 8190, $220, $200, $255, 
$250, $260 @ 3270 ¥ pair, 

Wilch Cows—Sales ordinary $60 @ 80: extra $85 & $100; 
Store Cows $45 4 $55 w pead. Prices of Milch Cows depend 
altogether upon the fancy of the purchaser. 

Sheep and Lambs—Yhe sapply from the West was large. 
We quore sales of lots ut 4.5, 53, 5] @ Gle # th. Lambs at 
$2.50, 82.75, 83 00 33.25, 930 @HAS W head. Trade is dull. 

Nwine—W holesalc, 6 q 7cents ¥ th; retail, 64 @ Scents ¥ B. 














in 1823, the condensation of the gases. In 1829, 


There is about 400 Store Pigs 1) market, niestly from Colum- 
iba County, Fat Hogs—1zW at murket; prices 7} g@ 8¢ ¥ hb. 








RETAIL PRICE. 
TNSIDE FANEUIL HALL MARKET, 


PROVISIONS, Beets, # peck, @ 38 
| Lump Butter, best, 30 @ 40 Potatoes, ¥ pk, new, @ 30 
Tub, ist quality, 28 @ 35 Sweet Potatoes, pk, @0 00 
zd quality, 20 @ D Green Peas, pk, 00 @ 00 
| Cheese, Ww 4 2 Pickles gal, “80 @ 75 
| Eggs, doz, 00 @ 32 String Beans, pk 50 @@ 00 
Beef, fresh, 24 3 New Purnips, a #10 12 
Salted, 14 @ 2 Beans, white, pk, 100 @1 25 
Sinoked 28 @ 30 
| Pork, fresh, 13 @ 15 FRUIT. 
Salted, lt» 16 Blueberries, box, @ i} 
, Hams, Boston, 19 g 20 Whortleberries, @ 6 
, Lard, best, 09 4 00 Watermelons, 50 @1 00 
| Veal, 10 @ 2 Dried Apples, ¥ B, 08 @ 12 
| Lamb, v t, 18g 25 Apples,@# peck, ” 75 @1 00 
; Mutton, 83 25 Lemons, doz, 3s 50 
Peaches, in cans, 40 @ 50 
POULTRY. Cranberries, bu, 0 00 @0 00 
| Turkeys, t, 25 @ 30 Grapes, Malaga, bb, 0 00@1 50 
| Chickens,Spring,pr, 15042 50 Cherries, ¥ B, wg 00 
, Old Fowls, %, 25 20 (Oranges, 
| Ducks, young, pr, 150 mz Go Messina, # doz, 50@1 00 
cks, wood, Ov gO ! 





VEGETABLES. | WAY. 
| Sweet Corn, doz, 25 B 30 Country Hay, 
Carrots, ® beh, & 6) # 100 ts, new, 115 @ 130 
Cucumbers, each, @ 2 \Eastern pressed, 
} Onions, bunch, @ 5) #ton, 20 00 @32 00 
! Lettuce, # head, @ 10 Straw, 
| Turnips, # peck, 00 g 37) ¥ 100 ts, 100g115 








Call loans are reported to be in more active demand in some 
| quarters, but many banks are still unable to loan as much as 
they would like on Government collaterals. The ruling rate 
is five per cent., but in large sums a lower figure is occasion- 
ally fixed. In commercial paper there is no important change. 
! Most banks are naturally disposed to get 64 to 7 per cent for 
the best paper, but there are still some choice notes of short 
‘maturity which pass at6 per cent. Long dates pass rather 
, slowly, without regard to strength, few lenders desiring to 
, tie up their funds for six months ata low rate of interest,when 
j the chances are considered good that a more active demand 
| for money and higher rates of interest will be the rule in the 
| course of a few weeks. Inthe outside market there is a fair 
supply of business paper, considered . but much of it per- 
haps not well known at the banks, which is offered at a range 
of from? to 12 percent. Small bilis continue abundant, but 
New York funds are in very active request and rather scarce.— 
Daily Advertiser. 

The Chicago Tribune of 27th inst., says :—“ The greenbacks 
which have been accumulating during the summer months in 
the vaults of the banks in the Atlantie cities, are being re- 
stored to their legitimate place in commerce. Every express 
train from the East brings its packages of currency to be used 
in moving the crops to the seuboard. The farmers are anx- 
ious to sell at the present prices, believing that the longer 
threshing is delayed, the greater will be the depreciation in 
values. The country warehouses are rapidly filling up. Train 
atter train of cars carries its precious load to our city, and we 
hear complaints that on some roads there is not enough roll- 
ing stock to move the produce. Wheat is accumulating at 
the various shipping places. Some of the roads are obliged, 
in order to meet the demand for cars, to run the trains back 
empty—refusing to take lumber or other heavy freight—in 
order to save time and accelerate the movement of the grain.” 

Corron.—The market is dull, and the demand is limited. 
We quote ordinary to good ordinary at 23 @ 26e; low mid- 
dling 224 a 27¢; middling 28 @ 29¢ ; good middling 31 @ 32 ¥ tb. 

Fist —The market for Codtish is tirm with a good demand. 
Sales of large at $6 @ 7; small $304 qtl Hake are steady 
at $225 @ 250; Pollock $2 @ 250 and doll. Mackerel are firm 
aud in fairdemand. Sales of No. 1 at $17 a 18 for Shore and 
Bay; No.2 813 @ 14; No.3, large, at 10 @ 10 50, and medium 
$s 50 ¥ bbls. Alewives are selling at $5 50 @ 6¥ bbl; Pickled 
Herring are in moderate demand at $526 bbl. Box Her- 
ring are selling at 30 @ 37e for sealed, and 18 @ 20¢ for No. 1. 

FReIGHUTS.—To California freights are very firm and there 
isa fair amount offering. The rates are 324¢ ¥ footin ex- 
treme clippers; dead weight 7 a je # t. To Australia the 
rates are 30¢ # foot; dimension lamber $20; hardwood do. 
$2250 425 ¥ M. To Liverpool the rates are jd ¥ tb for Cot- 
ton; 15 @ 20s for heavy and 20s ¥ tou for dimension goods. 
To London the rates are 20 @ 25s ¥ ton for heavy and meas- 
urement goods. Coal freights from Philadelphia to this port 
are 31°5a2¥ ton for large and small vessels, and $250 @ 
275 from Baltimore. 


Business Aotices. 
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To FREE THE HUMAN System from NEURALGIA, painful 
Nervous Diseases, Headache, Hysteria Affections, and to stim- 
ulate the nervous fluid, occasionally partake of Dr. TURNER'S 
Tic-DOULOUREUX or UNIVERSAL NEURALGIA PILL. Apoth- 
ecaries have it. Principal Depot, 120 Tremont Street, Boston, 
Mass. Price, $1 per package; by mail, two postage stamps 
extra. lt. Sept. 5. 


Prof. Philo Holmes writes, “ Chemistry and medicine have 
been made subservient to all diseases which flesh is heir to, 
yet how little has science done toward improving our personal 
appearance. Recently I have investigated a scientific prepa- 
ration which has come before the public, but which has been 
in use many years, called Hall’s Vegetable Sicilian Hair Re- 
newer, It cures all diseases of the scalp, and allays all that 
heat and irritation, and furnishes a nutritive principle by 
which the hair is nourished and supported, and by its reme- 
dial virtues, it causes the hair to grow where it has fallen out, 
and restores it to its natural color when gray, The old in 
appearance are made young again.” lt. Sept. 5. 





ONE OF THE Mos? desirable articles of a ladies’ wardrobe 
is BACHELLER’S PATENT SKIRT SUPPOKTER, which may be 
worn with or without corsets. It completely removes the 
weight, the bearing down, and the dragging of the under- 
clothing at the waist, which is so detrimental to health, 
Every lady should possess this valuable article of apparel. 
Principal Sal , 405 Washing St., Boston, Mass. 





ATTENTION is called to the new firm of Finn & Weymouth, 
nen anore to Kd. Perkins, 37 and 39 Congress Street, who 
make their ample Dining HMatts attractive vy a aispiny of eat- 
ables which caunot fail to suit all. lt. Sept. 5. 


A Trve Story.—Tripping down the stairway once long 
ago, we fell, shattering a large, lighted fluid lamp. Ina mo- 
ment the blaze wrapped us around like a fiery serpent. Eve- 
ry tragedy has a comic side, Bridget tossed the baby on the 
bed, and ran for water; Aunt Mary seized the spread to ex- 
tinguish the flames, and pulled baby down on the floor; Jane 
came up from the kitchen and put out every light then burn- 
ing * because the house was atire,”—and Bridget, returning 
witha tub of water, tumbled down,—upset the water and 
bumped her nose. Meanwhile we rolled over and over on the 
parlor floor, till the fire was extinguished,—when one arm 
was found to be terribly burned, 

Then how quickly Davis’ Pain Killer soothed the pain, and 
to-day, with a haud and arm unmarred by any scar, we write 
the praises of Pain Killer, valuable for many an ill and ache. 
— Worcester Every Month, 2t. Aug. 29, 

LADIES OF RARE BEAUTY I saw on my foreign tour; they 
use Selee’s Hair Life, which restores gray hair so perfectly, 
and dresses the hair so nicely. Brilliant ladies I saw, too, 
who use Cassander’s Medicated Balm—that splendid toilet ar- 
ticle. All praise it. Very robust persons! also saw—did 
not ask them if they used MceDonald’s Cough Cure, which 
cures any curable Cough, and always relieves. 2t. Aug. 29. 


G. W. CureMan & Co., Carpetings and *General Commis- 
sion Merchants and Manufacturers ot Carpet Lining, 119 Milk 
Street, Boston, Particular attention given to styles of Carpet- 
ings for Churches. Our friends and the public are invited to 
call and examine our stock. 6mos, Aug. 29. 


Morus AND FRECKLES.—The only reliable remedy for 
those brown discolorations on the face and neck, called Moth 
Patches and Freckles, is Perry’s Moth and Freckie Lotion. 
Prepsred by Dr. B. C. Perry Dermatologist, 49 Bond Street, 
New York. Sold by all Druggists in Boston and elsewhere, 

June 12. 6mos. 





Use HULw’s Son Bay RuM Soap, and none other, For 
sale by the principal druggists. 

May 1. ly 

PereR Cooper’s GELATINE will make Delicious Jellie 
with great ease. Also, 

Blanc Mange, 

Charlotte Russe, ete. 

Directions for Use with the Packages. 

For sale by Grocers and Druggists. Depot, No. 17 Burling 
Slip New York. 6mos. June 5. 

CoLGATE & COMPANY’s AROMATIC VEGETABLE SOAP 
combined with Glycerine. Recommended for the delicate skin 
of Ladies and Children. Invented by COLGATE & Co., New 
York. Sold by all Dealers. ly. June 5. 


Fisner’s Coven Drops.—A standard remedy for Coughs 
and Consumption, prepared by G. W. Wallingford, grandson 
of the late Dr. Fisher. Nason, Symonds & Co., Kennebunk, 
Me., Proprietors; G.C. Goodwin & Co., 38 Hanover Street, 
Boston, N. E. Agents. 3mos,. June 5. 

FisHER’s COMPOUND MANDRAKE BITTERS.—From the 
original recipe. Unriraled for its efficacy. A sure cure for 
Diseases of the blood and Secretions. Prepared by G. W. 
Wallingford, grandson of the late Dr. Fisher. Nason, Sy- 
monds & Co., Kennebunk, Me., Proprietors; Rust, Bros. & 
Bird, 43 Hanover Street, Boston, Sole Agents for New Eng- 
land. 3mos. June 5. 


Use ReNNeE’s PAIN KILLING MAGic OIL.—* It works like 
a charm.” tf. July 18. 


THe Lapres will find New Spring Dress Goods, Shawls, 
Capes,and articles usually found in a first-class Dry Goods 
House. A liberal discount to preachers’ families. 

O. 8S. CuRRiER & Co., 94 Hanover Street. tf. March 13. 


BAtTcurLor’s Hark Dye.—This splendid Hair Dye is the 
bestin the world. The only true and perfect Dye—Harmless, 
Reliable, Instantaneous, Nodisappointment. No ridiculous 
tints. Natural Black or Brown. Remedies the iil effects of 
Bad Dyes. Invigorates the hair, leaving it soft and beautiful 
The genuine is signed William A. Batchelor. All others are 
mere imitations, and should be avoided. Sold by all Druggists 
and Perfumers. Factory §1 Barclay Street, New York. 

Dec. 19. eoply. 


Advertisements, 


THE BRYANT & STRATTON BUSINESS COL- 
LEGE, 

AND WRITING INSTITUTE. 
MERCANTILE BUILDING, 32 SUMMER STREET. 
The LARGEST, BEST, and the 
Only Actual Business College in Boston, Mass. 

The course of instruction to meet the demand of the age, is 
the most thorough, practical, and comprehensive ever intro- 
duced, combining Theory and Practice. f 

SPECIAL ADVANTAGES, 
A Scholarship issued at the Boston College entitles the 
holder to instruction for an unlimited period throughout the 
entire chain of forty-four Colleges. 
There being no term divisions, students of all ages can enter 
at anytime. Private instruction given to all. 
THE SCHOLARSHIPS ARE PERPETUAL,—allowing 
the Student to pursue his Course as leisurely or rapidly as he 
may desire, or to review at pleasure during hfe. 
Economy ; as, consideri ng the time required And the facili- 
ties offered, the rates of tuition are less than those of even the 
— schools where charges are made for a stipulated peri- 














Specimens of Penmanship and College paper will be sent 
—" to any address, or may be had free at the College 
office. 
BRYANT, STRATTON & HYDE. 

3mos 


GENTS WANTED TO CANVASS FOR “FOUR 

A YEARS IN THE OLD WORLD, - is 
By DR. & MRS. PALMER, 
- 13,000 Already sold. 
Now is the time to make money. No competition. G 
inducements offered to teachers, Tatuieterd, Secive med 
experienced agents! Sold by subscription only. Send’ for 
terms to FOSTER & PALMER, JR., 
14 Bible House, New York, 

eopit 


Sept 5 





Sept 5 





DE. WISTAR’S BALSAM OF WILD CHERRY. 
In the whole history of medical discoveries No REMEDY 
has performed so many or such remarkable cures of the ne, 
merous affections of the THROAT, LUNGS and CHEST, as this 
long tried and justly celebrated Balsam. So generally ac- 
knowledged is the superior’excellence of this remedy that but 
few of the many who have tested its virtues by experience fail 
to keep it at hand asa speedy and certain cure for sudden 
attacks of Cold—fully believing that its remedial powers are 
comprehensive enough to embrace every form of disease, from 
the slightest cold to the most dangerous symptom of pulmo- 
nary complaint. 
UNSOLICITED TESTIMONY, 
From Rev. Francis Lunpe., Pastor of the South Con- 
gregational Church, Bridgeport, Connecticut. 

“T consider it a duty whieh I owe to suffering humanity to 
bear testimony to the virtues of DR. WISTAK’S BALSAM 
OF WILD CHERRY. I have used it—when.I have had oe- 
casion for any remedy for Coughs, Colds or Sore Throat,—for 
many years, and never ina single instance has it failed to re- 
lieve and cure me. I have frequently been very hoarse on 
Saturday, and looked forward to the delivery of iwo sermons 
on the following day with sad misgivings, but by a liberal use 
of the Balsam iny hoarseness has invariably been removed, 
and I have preached without difficulty. 

T commend it to my brethren in the ministry, and to public 
speakers generally, as acertain remedy for the bronchial trou- 
bles to which we are peculiarly exposed.” 

Prepared by SETH W. FOWLE & SON, 18 Tremont St., 
Boston, aud tor sale by Druggists generally. 


For all the Protean forms of Disease originating in 


. 

there is nothing can equal the purify ing effects of Iodine when 

administered in a pure state. 

Dr. H. Anders’ Iodine Water 

is a pure solution of Iodine dissolved in water, without a sol- 

vent, and is the best remedy for Scrofula and kindred diseases 

ever discovered, Circulars free. 

J. P. DINSMORE, 

36 Dey Street, New York. 
4t 


Sold by Druggists generally. Sept 5 





COMFORT AND ECONOMY. A great saving of 
fuel and house-cleaning. You can save one fourth of 
your Fuel, and keep your Houses clean, by using our 
PATENT METALLIC WEATHER STRIPS, 
RUBBER MOLDINGS, AND SELF-ADJUSTING WINDOW 
SCREENS! 
The only Window Screen in use that will effectually keep 
out mosquitos and flies and all other insects, and admits the 
free use of the window, They only require to be seen to be 
desired. Please call and see them. 
Our Weather Strips are warranted to render doors and win- 
dows of every description, rain, snow, dust, and noise proof, 
and dommes of doors and rattling of wiudows entirely pre- 
vented, 
sold, at Wholesale and Retail, or Applied, and Warranted 
to give perfect satisfuction. You can be satistied by calling at 
our Office, that our Strips and Screens are all they are repre- 


sented to be, 
AGENTS WANTED 
In all the Cities and Towns in the New England States, 
Wf. L. MAYO & CO., 
Office, No. 49 Tremont Street, Room 6, Boston, 
Sept 5 nos 





THE UNDERSIGNED HAVING HAD 16 YEARS 
experience in building and repairing Church and Parlor 

Organs, can now dispose of part of his time, and recommends 

himself to the public for repairing, tuning and generally im- 

proving Organs. Best of recommendations furnished. 

Address NICOLA SWENDSON BACH, from Norway, 

At Messrs. Mason & Hamlin’s Organ Factory, 

Septs at 259 Cambridge St., Boston, 





ing to JOHNSON, TRY & ee 
Sept s 22 Bromtield Street, Boston. 





PATENT RIGHTS AND PATENTED ARTICLES. 
AMERICAN COW MILKER for sale. Price $12.00. 
Sept & 3mos 11 Court Street, Boston, Mass. 

Bock AGENTS WANTED FOR DR. WIL- 
Tiontee SMITH’s NEW ILLUSTRATED BIBLE DIC- 





(COMPLETE IN ONE VOLUME.) 

This DICTIONARY embodies the results of the most recent 
study, research aud investigation, of about sixty-five of the 
most eminent and advanced Biblical Scholars now living.— 
Clergymen of all denominations approve it, and regard it as 
the best work of its kind inthe Engtish language, and one 
a ought to bein the hands ef every Bible reader in the 
and, 

In a this Work, Agents will find a pleasant and 
profitable employment. The numerous objections which are 
usually encountered in selling ordinary works will not exist 
with this. 

But, on the contrary, encouragement and friendly aid will 
attend the Agent, making his labors agreeable, useful and 
lucrative. 
Ladies, retired Clergymen, School Teachers, Farmers, Stn- 
dents, and all others who possess energy, are wanted to assist 
in Canvassing every Town and County in the country, to 
whom the most liberal inducements will be offered, 
For particulars, apply to, or address 
8. S. SCRANTON & CO., 
126 Asylum St., Hartford, Conn, 
Sept 5 &t 





Look AT WHAT WE OFFER. 
ICAN AGRICULTURIST, 
FoR THE 
Farm, Garden and Household, 

Including a Special Interesting and Instructive Depart- 
ment for CHILDR¢N and YOUTH. 
[Established in 1842.] 

A Good, Cheap and very Valuable Paper for Every 

Man, Woman and Child, 
in City, Village and Country. 
The Agriculturist is a large periodical of 32 to 40 pages, well 
printed, and filled with plain, practical, reliable original mat- 
ter, including hundreds of beautiful and instructive ENGRAV- 
INGs in every annual volume. 
It contains each month a Calendar of Operations to be per- 
formed on the FARM, inthe ORCHARD and GARDEN, in and 
around the DWELLING, ete. 
The thousands of hints and suggestions given in every vol- 
ume are prepared by practical intelligent WORKING MEN, who 
know what they write about. 
The HovsenoLp DerARTMENT is valuable to every House- 
keeper, affording very many useful hints and directions calcu- 
lated to lighten and facilitate in-door work. 
The DEPARTMENT FOR CHILDREN AND YouTtnH is pre- 
pared with special care, to turnish not only amusement, but 
also to inculcate knowledge and sound moral principles. 
CIRCULATION—TERMS.—The circulation of The American 
Agriculturist (125,000 to 150,000) is so large that it can be fur- 
nished at the low price of $150 A YEAR; four copies, for $5; 
ten copies, for $12; twenty or more, $1 each; single numbers, 
15 cents each, 
NOW NOTICE:—The offer of TUREE Montus ror Norn- 
ING, applies TO ALL NEW SUBSCRIBERS RECEIVED IN SEP- 
TEMBER, 1867, for the year 1868, whether single names or 
members of clubs. Thus: $1.50 pays for one copy of The 
American Agriculturist for the whole of 1868, and the sub- 
scriber receives the paper for the last three months of this 
year FREE. $5, will pay for FOUR subseribers for the whole 
of 1868, and each of them receives the paper for the last three 
months of this year FREE, that is, they receive The Agricul- 
turist from October, 1867, to December, 1868, inclusive, and in 
the same way with the larger clubs, as above ; and these names 
count on the Premium Lists. 
LOOK AT WHAT WE OFFER, 
LOOK AT WHAT WE OFFER. 
LOOK AT WHAT WE OFFER. 
LOOK AT WHAT WE OFFER. 
Three Months for Nothing. 
THREE MONTHS FOR NOTHING. 
THREE MONTHS FOR NOTHING. 
THREE MONTHS FOR NOTHING. 
Make all remittances either Ly checks or draftson New Yorl: 
City, payable to the order of Orange Judd § Co.,or by Post 
Ofivce Money orders, or in Registered Letters. 
ORANGE JUDD & CO., 
41 PARK Row, New York, 
Sept 5 it 





D APPLETON & CO., 443 & 445 Broadway, New 
* York, are in want of CANVASSING AGENTS for 
SMITH’S DICTIONARY OF THE BIBLE, now publishing 
in numbers. A liberal commission allowed. Apply at once 
for sample number and terms. 4t Sept 5 


COLLECTIONS OF ORGAN VOLUNTARIES.— 
Two Hundred and Fifty Easy Voluntaries and Interludes 
by Zundel, 8z. Schneider’s Voluntaries, #2. Zeuner’s Vol- 
untaries, 2 Parts. Part I, 21.50; Part 11,32. Complete $3. 
Hiles’ Short Voluntaries, 9 Nos. each 60. Kink’s 100 Volunta- 
ries, Preludes and Interludes, 75 cents. Catledral Volunta- 
ries, $3.50. Beauties for the Organ, 2 Nos. each 60. 50 Pieces 
for the Organ, + books, each $1.25. Comp 85.50. Sent post- 
paid, OLIVER DITSON & CO., Publishers, 277 Washing- 
ton Street. : septs 


[THE SOUTH SOMERSET CLAM BAKE WILL 

be held, (D. V.) Wednesday, sept. 11, in Pearee’s Grove, 
near Luther’s Corner, Swansea, Mass. Tickets 80 cents. 
lt WM. PENN HYDE. 


NEW. ENGLAND CONSERVATORY OF MU- 
sic, BOSTON MUSIC HALL. 

Opening of the New Rooms and commencement of the Fall 
Term, September 16th, 1867, The mos® accomplished Musi- 
cians.are employed as Instructors. Price of Tuition from $10 
to $15. 








“me 











Several New and Important advantages offered the Pup'l:. 
The Office of the New England Conservatory is now open tor 


the reception of Pupils from 9 o'clock, A. M., to6 o’cluck, P. 


+, daily. 7 

For full infe — = the Spent see Prospectus at the 
Music Stores and at the Musie Hall. 

sens It >, TOURJEE. 





YOUR COUGH AND SORE THROAT. 
No donbt thousands might be saved from mueh suffering 
and premature death by Consumption, if a would use that 
safe, pleasant, and most elegant Vegetable Syrup, called 
“J.C. INGALLS’ THROAT AND LUNG SPECIFIC.” 
used or Khew a Cough Medicine superior to this.—Henry 
Baker, Pastor of M. £. Church, Melrose. * 
Manufactured and sold by J. C. INGALLS, Melrose, Mass, 
April3 tf 





RADBURY’S NEW SUNDAY SCHOOL SING- 
ING BOOK. 

FRESH LAURELS NOW READY. 
BRADBURY’S NEW SABBATH SCITOOL MUSIC BOOK» 
entitled “ FResm LAURELS FOR THE SABBATH SCHOOL,” 
is published THIS DAY at No. 425 Broome Street, New York. 
Orders will be filled as rapidly as possible. The “ extraordi- 
nary demand” of nearly FORTY THOUSAND copies before 
the book was published wil! necessarily caus 
filling orders, but each will be filled in it 
FRESH LAURELS, 35 cents, or 330 per Yundred, cash, in 
board covers; paper covers 30 cents, or 325 er hundred. _ Sin- 
gle specimen copies, in paper, spat by j/ail on receipt of 25 
cents. 

SUPERINTENDENTS AND TEACHERS.—If you do not 
find the work in the adjacent bookstores, send directly to the 
publisher, inclosing dreft for the amount, and your orders will 
be promptly filled. The same also for any other of Bradbury’s 
8.5. works. 

29> THE SABBATH SCHOOL that is able to. supply itrelf 
with FRESH LAURELS and Bradbury’s NEW GOLDEN 
TRIO, will have a stock of Music and Hymns that will supply 
them with every variety they can desire for many years, 
WM. B. SRAzeERe, caaiier and Publisher,) 

29 it N 









Aug F 0, 425 Broome St., N.Y. 


MPLOYMENT. A man of education and ability 
may find permanent and lucrative employment by apply- 
Co. 


H. W. HOLBROOK & CO., Agents for the sale of 


THE AMER- 
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W4rtTED ents in every town in New England 

to ae a popular ana standard work, entitled 
The History of the Religious Dengminations of the World, com- 
prising a General View of the Origin, History and Conditio 
of the Various Sects of Christians, as well as an forms of 
Religion in the different countries of the earth; with Sketehes 
of their founders, compiled from the best authorities. A new 
andimproved edition, with an Appendix brought up tothe pres- 
ent time, by J. Newton Brown, D.D., Editor of ‘* Encyclope- 
dia of Religious Knowledge.” For terms and deeds of terri- 
tory, apply to WHITNEY & KINGSLLY, 

181 Main Street, Norwich, Conn, at Aug 22 


D® WARREN’S BILIOUS BITTERS, for curing 
Liver Complaint, Jaundice, Billlousness, Headache, Diz- 
ziness, General Weakness and Debility. For purifying the 
blood, strengthening, regulating and restoring to a healthy 
condition the weak, emaciated and diseased human — 
has no equal in the world, M. 8. BURR & CO., Genera 
Agents, Sold by all druggists. Simos Auzgs 


UTUAL LIFE INSURANCE. THE NEW 
ENGLAND MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COM- 
PANY, (Office 39 State Street, Boston,) insure lives on the 
Mutual principle. 
Accumulation—over $3,600,000, and tucreasing—for benefit of 
members present and future. 
The whole -afely and advantageously mnvestea, 
The business condacted exelusively for the benefit of the 
persons insured, 
The greatest risk taken on a life, $20,000. 
Surplus distributed among the members every fifth year 
{rom . 1, 1843. Distribution made Dec. 1, 1863, amounted 
to 40 per cent. of premium paid in five years. 
Premium may be paid quarterly or semi-annually, when de- 
sired, and the amounts not too small. 
_. Forms of application and pamphlets of the Coney, and 
its reports, to be had of its agents, or at the office of the Come 
pany, or forwarded by mail, if written for, post-paid. 








DIRECTORS. 
John A. Andrew, | Charles Hubbard, 
M. P. Wilder, Sewell Tappan, 
James Sturgis, ( George H. Folger, 
fHlomer Bartlett, W. B. Reynolds, 


Francis C. Lowell, sosurh » wo Amory. 
SEH . GIBBENS, Secretary, 
WM. W. MORLAND, Medical Examiner, : 
Feb 12 ly 





BRVERY MAN HIS OWN PRINTER. THE 
LOWE IMPROWED PRINTING PRESSES are the 
best, cheapest and most durable portable Card and Job Pres- 
ses ever invented, and have been aw “d Silver Medals, 
Many persous are SAVING AND MAKING MONEY by 
using one at their homes or places of business. A comfortable 
living may be obtained in any city or yillage, with a smail ont- 
lay for press and types, Cards, Bill-heads, Labels, ete., cau 
te printed at a trifling expense. ice of Presses : $08, &16, 
S28 and $30. Price of an Ofice with Press: $15, $30, 842, $00, 
and $71. Send for a Circular, to the LOWE PRESS COMPA- 
NY, 23 Water Street, Boston, ly Dec 21 


SANGUINALO: OR BLOOD PURIFIER. 
*“WELL-SPRING OF LIFE.” 
Discovered by an eminent physician, Dr. Day, who has 
made medicine a study for years, It is a vegetuble compound 
which attacks and combats with disease, and invariably con- 
quers it, leaving the human system in a puritied state. It acts 
gently on, and induces a healthy action of the liver, kidneys 
and uninary organs. Principal depot, 
BAILEY & BRADFORD, 538 7 St., 

8 


ton, Mass, 
June 26 ly 


AY DELEGATION. By Dr. Porter. Lay Dele- 
gation in the Methodist Episcopal Church calmly eon- 
sidered. Its injustice and impracticability, By James Porter, 
».D. 72 pp., paper. Price 1) ets, $1.30 per dozen, Sent by 
mail for 2 cts, each extra. 
po For * JAMES P,. MAGER, 5 Cornhill, Boston, 
uly 25 


D®. WILLIAMS’ VEGETABLE BITTERS. The 

People’s remedy. Try it, and, if it does not prove to be 
allthat is claimed for it, then condemn it. This medicineis 
warranted to cure and eradicate from the system, Liver Com- 
plaint, that main wheel of so many diseases; and warranted 
to cure Janndicein its worst forme, all Bilious Diseas-s, and 
Foul Stomach, Dyspepsia, Costiveness, Humors of ine Blood 
and Skin, Indigestion, Weadaches, Dizziness, Piles, Fever and 
Ague, and all kindred complaints. 

LELSEY’S VEGETABLE PAIN EXTRACTOR, war 
ranted to cure Kheumatism, Sprains, Pains of all Kinds, 
Lhroat Distemper, Diarrhwa, Dysentery, Cholera Morbus or 
Cramps, and other similar complaints. 

Prepared exclusively by DR. H. KELSEY, Lowel, Mass., 
and forsale by GEo. C. Goopwin & Co., and M.S. BuKK & 
Co., Boston, ly Septs 














FE*POsitrIon UNIVERSELLE, PARIS, 1867. 
WHEELER & WILSON, 625 Broadway, New York, 
awarded 
OVER EIGHTY-TWO COMPETITORS 
The Highest Premium, 
A GOLD MEDAL 
For the perfection of 
Sewing Machines and Button Hole Machines, 
The only Gold Medal for this branch of manufacture, 
il. C. HAYDEN, 
Boston Oltice, 2283 Washington Street. 
smos 


THES NEW BOOKS. (Published September, 
S67. 
NEW COLLECTION OF CHURCH MUSIC, 
BY 
MASON, 


Aug 22 





BRADBURY, 
SEWARD. 


THE TEMPLE CHOIR, 


A new, extensive, and very attractive collection of Church 
Music; complete in all its departments, presenting a large 
wumber and a great variety of New Tunes, Authems, and oth- 
er set Pieces, witha very poaennes Singing School Depart- 
ment. By THEO. F. SEWARD, assioted by DR. LOWELL 
MASON and WILLIAM Bb. BRADBURY. 

The names of the authors of this book will be a sufficient 
guarantee to the musical public of the merits, practical aseful- 
ness, and popularity of this work. Without question, it will 
be the popular book in its department the coming season. 

Te be ready early in September. Price, $1.50, 


A NEW METHOD 
FOR THE PIANO FORTE, 
BY 
WILLIAM MASON AND E. S. HOADLY. 
This book is modern, origipal, and complete. It furnishes 
the most thorough, systematic, and attractive course of in- 
struction for the piano forte ever presented tothe public. It 
contains many new features that have been fully tested in 
teaching, and have proved to be of the greatest valen among 
which may be mentioned: 1. A carefully detailed exp 


tion 
of the correct manner of training and using the hand. 








. An 
analysis and classification of passages, by which fingering is 
reduced to a science, which is copiously illustrated and made 
interesting as well as profitable to the learner. 3. A system 
of treating exercises by accents, invented by Mr. Wm. Mason, 
which is the most important improvement in the art of teach- 


ing that has been introduced for many years. 4. The true 
mode of accompanying vocal music. 6. Instruction im harmo- 
ny sufficient forextemporizing interludes and other short pas- 
sages. 6. A very attractive selection of really superior pieces 
for practice, from the best composers, arranged pi ogressively 
from the simplest Recreation to a highly wrought and delight- 
ful Andante movement, 
Two editions will be published, one having the American 
fingering and the other the European, 
One large quarto volume, 224 peges. Price, 3.75. 
NEW 
SUNDAY SCHOOL SINGING BOOK, 
Apples of Gold in Pictures of Silver. 
THE NEW SUNDAY SCHOOL BOOK, 
Contains treasures old and new; many beautiful cone, the 
words as well as the music of which are now first published. 
Edited by Epwarp RoBerrs. 
“ A word fitly spoken is like apples of gold in pictures of sil- 
ver.”—Proverbs xxv.5. Words and music have been careful- 
ly scrutinized, that they might be unobjectionable in respect to 
taste and fitness for this important use. It is hoped that none 
but “APPLES OF GOLD” set in “ PloTURES OF SILVER” 
have been admitted, This book will satisfy those who want 
new songs, for it is rich in them; and also, those who advo- 
cate the use ofthe old well-known hymns and tunes, of which 
it is believed to contain the largest and most complete collec- 
tion yet made in a book of this class. There are three hundred 
hymns, including the old favorites, and the choieest in the 
language, with tunes by Dr. LoweLL Mason, Wa. B. Brap- 
BURY, GEO. F. Root, THEO, F. SEWARD, HENRY TUCKER, 
Epwarp RoBperts, and many others. 
Price: In paper covers, 3c.; in board covers, 35¢.; by the 
hundred in paper, $25; by the hundred in boards, 830. 
To facilitate examination, a tingle copy, paper cover, will 
be sent to any superintendent or leader of music of a Sunday 
school, post-paid, on receipt of twenty cents, Lxamine and 
try this Book, and you will like it. 
MASON BROTHERS PUBLISHERS, 
596 Broadway, New York. 


Aug 22 St MASON & HAMLIN, Boston. 





Boek AGENTS WANTED-—To take orders in 
each town in the United states for une of the most popu 
lar subscription books ever published—ORIGiN AND HIS- 
TORY OF THE BOOKS OF THE BIBLE, by Prof. CaL- 
vIn E. STOWE, D.D., late of Andover ‘Theological Semina- 
ry; afresh book, by one of the best and most thorough ote 
authors; an octavo volume of 600 pages, beautifully illustrate 
with engravings and fcc similes of ancient manuseripts; ree- 
ommended by the leading clergymen of all denominations, 
Experienced Ageuts speak of it as selling with great rapidity, 
There is no work published that can in the least degree com- 
pete with it,both tor the scholar and the cemmon reader, 
Teachers, clergymen, ladies and others wanted to introduce 
this book into every family in the land as a companion to the 
Bible. For circular, &c., address or apply to 
HARTFORD PUBLISHING Co., Hartford Ct. 
HAWKES & CU, General Agents, 31 Washington &t., 
Boston. smos~ uly 3 





D®- J. CHEEVER, formerly of Tremont Temple 
recently of Charlestown, has taken rooms at 41 Hanover 
Street, where he has established a Medical and Orthopedic In- 
stitute for the treatment of all chronic diseases and physical 
derangements, 
Trusses, spinal and abdominal supporters, elastic stockings 
and knee caps, shoulder braces, instruments for deformity, 
and Dr, Cheever’s Medical Compounds, may be had as above. 
Aug 29 4t 





THE WEED SEWING MACHINE, Improved. 
[Patented in 1854.] [Improved Dec. 1866.] 
Its parts are made of hardeded steel, and will not wear ont. 
It is constructed with both the “ Wheel” and “ Drop,” or 
four-motion Feed; uses the “ Straight Needle;”? makes the 
“ Shuttle” or “ Lock-Stich.” and adjusts itself to every variety 
and extreme range of work. 
It is, beyond question or controversy, the most elegant and 
perfect Sewing Machine ever invented. 
Agents Wanted Everywhere. 
WEED SEWING MACHINE CO., 
J. H. FOWLER, Agent, 
619 Washington St., (1st door north of Boston Theatre.) 
April 17 6mos 





‘A, for restoring the Hair and Whiskers, 
8 gy onrmny — to their original color, and imparting to 
any hair, the color of which may not be desirable, any shade 
required, from a delicate brown to a deep black, dependent 
only upon the number of applicatious, and of a most perma- 
nent and natural color, without stain, eroek or smut, aren? 
of the usual soaping, waabing and “pongivg’ of the air, M. 
S. BURR & CO., 26 Tremont Street, Boston, General Agents, 
and sold by all Druggists. 3mos Avg8 





Worms! WORMS!! SAVE THE CHILDREN. 
WHY LET them suffer‘or die, when relief is at 

hand? Dr. Gould’s Pin Worm Syrup will speedily remove 

Pin Worms, or any other worms from the system without the 

slightest injury to the health. 

It is a mild cathartic, and improves the health by remeving 

all impurities from t’e system. 

GEO. C, GOODWIN & C€O., Boston, and all Druggisis. 

April 17 6mos 


PURNITURE, PARLOR SUITS, NEW AND 

Elegant Desigus, covered in English Hair Cloth, Plush 
Terry, Reps, freuen Lasting and Brocatelle, 

ALSO, 

Sofas, Tete a tets, Lounges, Easy, Parlor, and Rocking 
ing Chairs, of owr own manufacture. 
Purehasers are invited to examine one of the largest and 
best selected stocks to be found in Boston, at our Salesroom, 
27 Sudbury, corner of Portland Streets, 

BRAMAN, SHAW & CO. 
6mos 





Aug s 





FoR SALE. A Complete Set of the Encyclopedia 
Britannica, bound in full Russia, will be sold very low. 
J. VP. MAGEE, 5 Cornhil, Boston, 





Aug 29 
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Tux Jesuits my Nortn Amenica.—By Francis 

Parkman. Little, Brown and Co. 

The sect most spoken against, and most justly 
spoken against, of all professed disciples of Christ, 
is the Jesuits. They sprang up to stay the march 
of Protestantism. They became the fiercest, 
craftiest, boldest, most unwearied propagandists of 
Papacy. They stopped at no barrier of law, or 
mercy, or humapity, or heaven. They plied the 
faggot, instituted the inquisition; wrought outa 
system of horrors that the merely worldly spirit of 
Pagan Rome never dreamed, nor, had it dreamed, 
would have dared to do. Is it’ possible that this 
blackest of devils has a white spot? Cun a volume 
be written which shall be chiefly complimentary 
and yet substantially true? That such compliments 
should come from a Protestant pen, a descendant 

of the Puritans, the antipodes of the Jesuits, is 
yet more striking. Yet Mr. Parkman fully justifies 
the claims of this order to the praise of men and 
of God for zeal, and sacrifice, if not for success, 
for much of a Christian spirit mingled with mach 
folly and error. The narrative is worked up with much 
power, and the incidents of travel and danger well 
sct forth. We live in the dense ferests among un- 
tamed and untamable savages. The effects of the 
dilated Christianity they are taught are very feeble. 
Heathenism still triumphs over a half-heathenish 
Christianity, and the poor much-enduring Jesuits 
see the hopes utterly wrecked for which some of 
their number have suffered martyrdom. Was this 
because of the poorness of their creed or the hard- 
ness of the aboriginal heart? Partly both. We 
read notin this history of aff deep Christian ex- 
perience among the converted natives. They 
straggle back to their old gods and orgies after 
they have been baptized. They have no divine 
strength whereby they exultingly triumph over 
their heathen kindred, and by the graces and joys 
of the Spirit maintain their faith and win over 
their kindred. In their best estate ‘‘ masses, con- 
fession, techi sermons avd repeating the 
rosary consumed the whole day.” There was less 
of real life on this formalism than in their old bar- 
barism, and so the latter resurged and overwhelmed 
the former. 

It may be providentially designed that the Indian, 
on whom Papist and Protestant had expended so 
much labor, should be still unsubdued to Christ 
and civilization, while the negro, who was despised 
and rejected even of the church, should be chosen 
above all his brethren. 

The Indian legends, faiths and usages discussed 
and described in this history are its most valuable 
portions. They were pantheists, the fathers of the 
New England wise men of to-day. They carried 
ita little farthey than these, worshiping the fish 
and beasts they caught and eat. In this they 
excelled their learned posterity. For the worship 
of a dead herring is better than no worship at all; 
prayers to a dog are better than prayers to no one; 
better any god than no god. Better the worship 
of an imagined superior, than the supremacy of self. 
History or The M. E. Cuurci, by Abel Stevens, 

LL. D. Vol. 3, pp. 510. Carlton & Porter 

New York. 1867. 

Thirty years ago, materials for Methodist histo- 
ry were scanty enough. They consisted mostly 
in Lee’s history, very imperfect, Asbury’s journals, 
2 vols., a few small and poorly written bio- 
graphies, and a few sketches and letters contained 
in the few periodicals which we then possessed, 
Now, everything is changed. The entire min- 
utes from 1773, now embraced in about 10 vols., 
8vo., the journals of the General Conference, 
Bangs’ History, 4 vols. 12mo., besides some local 
his‘ories like that of Dr. Geo. Peck, Wakeley’s 
valuable contributions, especially his Lost Chap- 
ters, sketches like those of Finley, numerous and 
well written biographies, together with letters, 
newspaper and magazine articles without number, 
memoirs, &., &c., have been published. Prob- 
ably no church in the United States now pos- 
sesses such an abundance of reliable materials 
for its history as ours has, with the exception of 
the Congregational, and which, in time, precedes 
us by nearly a century and a half. 

In Dr. Stevens’s volumes all these materials cul- 
minate. He has availed himself of them all without 
stint. His researches have been thorough, and 
his preparation perfect. He writes con amore, 
and his charming volumes, though most truthful, 
read like a romance. Ilis delineations of charac- 
ter are marvelously life-like and accurate, his 
narrative smooth and flowing, and his style both 
brilliant and perspicuous, so that there is not the 
least difficulty in understanding him, thongh he is so 
sureharged with matter for thought, that the in- 
telligent reader is ever and anon compelled to lay 
down the volume, and stop and think. And 
abundant food for thought there is in these shin- 
ing pages. 

Dr. Stevens rarely stops to philosophize in these 
pages. He talks right on, and leaves the reader 
to draw his own inferences and to derive such 
lessons from the wonderful story as may occur to 
him, or as he may think best. We know that the 
accomplished author has a philosophy of his own, 





gret that he has not sometimes given us the ad- 
vantage of his éhoughts, as well as bis facts. 

But there is one thought that has constantly pre- 
sented itself to us through his whole volume, and 
thatis, that so great and wonderful a religious move- 
ment throughout the South, and conducted by such 
heroic men, in but little more than a generation, 
and while men were living who were intimate with 
the founders of Methodism, should culminate first 
in a widely-spread and gigantic schism, and then 
in a still more widely-spread and gigantic rebel- 
lion, with its concomitants of treason, perjury and 
bloodshed—the greatest crime in history. It 
shows that Methodism is just as liable to apostasy. 
and that of the hugest and vastest kind, too, as 
Judaism and all the forms of Christianity 


fact, and teaches us a most solemn and important 
lesson; and that is, that even the purest doc- 
trines, the best forms of church polity, and even 
revivalism, are not, of themselves, sufficient to 
prevent a church, and that in the full tide of suc- 
cess, from plunging into utter ruin. This most 
plainly shows that Christ's law, as well as his 
gospel, must be both preached and enforced, if 
we would save Methodism from the sad fate of 
some other forms of religion which have preceded. 
‘Let him that thinketh he standeth, take heed lest 
he fall.” . 

This, with the preceding volumes of Dr. 
Stevens, are gotten up in the usual style of our en- 
terprising Book Concern, and should form a part 
of the furnishing of every Methodist library, and 
of every ministerial library in the land. 


ScripTuRE REFERENCES for use in Sunday Schools, 
compiled by F. Durand. Mr. Durand is a Method- 
ist teacher and Sunday School superintendent of 
much experience in the State of Connecticut, and 
in this little pamphlet offers a collection of refer- 
ences to scripture proofs and practical texts, &c., 
long needed in Sanday Schools, and likefy to be 
very useful. 


Tue WaLKs aNp Worps oF Jesus, a paragraph 
Harmony of the Four Evangelists, by Rev. M. N. 
Olmsted, with an Introduction by Rev. R. S. Fes- 
ter, D.D., 12mo., Published by the Author, 26 
Maiden Lane, New York. This work is a compila- 
tion of the words and discourses,—from single sen- 
tences to the longest sermons—of Christ, as report- 
ed in the evangelists, arranged in chronologi¢al 
order, with sufficient connecting matter Inserted to 
brivg them into consecutive narrative or oration. 
The parts spoken by Christ are Printed in-darge, 
bold typé, and every word on record from Jesus’ 
lips may here be read and pondered by itself. The 
work is weil done, well printed, and most earnestly 
commended by Dr. Foster, Prof. Northrop, ef Yale 
College, Bishop Thomson, and others, and recom: 
mends itself. 





Some one has sent us from Geneva, Switzerland, 
a French pamphlet bearing the title of “La ques- 
tion des Négres et la Reconstruction aux Etats 
Unis, par J. H. Serment”—the Negro Question and 
Reconstruction in the United States. Itis a Re- 
port of the Geneva Committee—a society which 
collects funds and clothing for our freedmen. In 
sowe of the Swiss villages, it appears, they have 





societies, to whose treasuries the peasants pay a 
cent a week. Shame on our American Associations 
who receive these gifts! We need no hats passed 
round Europe for any benevolent purpose. No 
people on earth are so blessed by God with plenty; 
and no people are under greater obligations to give 
freely to every humane cause. Daniel O'Connell 
once taught America a lesson which our Freed- 
men’s Societies should learn and profit by. Slave- 
holders sent him money to aid in liberating Ireland. 
He spurned it, and told them to free their own 
slaves with it. When Europe sends us money to 
feed our freedmen, let us decline the gift, and ask 
them to clothe and educate their own paupers. 
This system of begging for American charities 
abroad degrades us in the eyes of Europe. The 
humiliation is needless. Let us have no more of it! 


Books and Pamphlets Received. 

Littel’s Living Age. Vol. 5, 1867. April, June. Boston: 
Littell & Gay. 

Origin and ——: of the Books of the Bible, Gc. By Prof. 

-c. i beens, D.H., Hartford. Hartford Publishing Company. 

Oliver Twist and Great Expectations. Four volumes in one, 
New York: Hurd & Houghton. 

Marie Antoinette and Her Son. An Historical Novel. By 
L. Muhibach. New Yor‘: D. Appleton & Co. 

The Herald of Holiness, Vol.1, No.1. A.T. Scott. Wil- 
mington, Del. 

Calied to Account. A Novel. Ky Miss A. Thomas. New 
York: Harpers. For sale by E. P. on & Co,, Boston. 

Journal of the Proceedings of the National Division of the 
Sons of Temperance of North America. 

Proceedings of the Twelfth and Thirteenth Annual State 
Convention of the Mass, Sabbath School Teachers. Boston: 
State Central Committee. 

The Ladies’ Friend for September. A. Williams & Co. 

The Riverside Magazine for September. Hurd & Houghton. 

Bradbury's Fresh Laurels for the Sabbath School. (Music) 
New York: Wm. Bradbury. 

Atlantic for September. 

Every Saturday. 

Oliver Optic’s Magazine. 

The Farly Years of Wis Royal Highness the Prince Con- 
sort, &c. By Lt. Gen. the Hon. C. Gray. New York: Har- 
pers. For sale by Dutton & Co., Boston. 

The Nursery. A Monthly Magazine for the Youngest Read- 
ers. By Fanny P. Seaverns. Boston; John L. Shorey, A. 
Williams & Co., Gen. Agents. September, We give all the 
par-tic ulars about this sweet little book, for never in this big 
world was a better mag-a-zine got up for boys and girls; and 
we do hope thatevery good child in the land will have a copv, 
It is only $1.50 a year, or 15 cents asingle copy. It is full of 
stories and of pictures, with all of which we are so pleased, 
that we cannot get them out of our mind all day. 








A POEM BY DANIEL WEBSTER. 

{It is said that Mr. Webster wrote this poem in 
these circumstances: In 1825 he had the misfortune 
to lose a son, three years of age, named Charles, 
represented to have possessed a singular attrac- 
tiveness of mind and character, even at that 
early age. On that occasion, Mr. Webster enclosed 
the following effusion in a letter to his wife :] 


My gon, thou wast my heart's delight, 
Thy morn of life was gay and cheery; 

That morn has rushed to sudden night; 
Thy father’s house is sad and dreary. 


I held thee on my knee, my son! 

And kissed thee laughing, kissed thee weeping; 
But ah! thy little day is doue, 

Thou’rt with my angel sister sleeping. 


The staff on which my years should lean 
Is broken, ere those years come o’er me; 

My funeral rites thou shouldst bave seen, 
But thou art in the tomb before me. 


Thou rear’st to me no filial stone, 

No parent's grave with tears beholdest; 
Thou art my ancestor, my son! 

And stand’st in Heaven's account the oldest. 


On earth my lot was soonest cust, 
Thy generation after mine; 

Thou hast thy predecessor past, 
Earlier eternity is thine. 


I should have set before thine eyes 
The road to heaven and showed it clear; 
But thou untaught spring’st to the skies, 
And leavest thy teacher lingering here. 


Sweet seraph, I would learn of thee, 
And hasten to partake thy bliss! 

And O! to thy world welcome me, 
As first I welcomed thee to this. 


Dear angel, thou art safe in heaven; 

No prayers for thee need more be made; 
O! let thy prayers for those be given 

Who oft have blest thy infant head. 


My father! I beheld thee born, 
And led thy tottering steps with care; 
Before me risen to Heaven's bright morn, 
My son! my father! guide me there. 





THE RISKS OF PLAYFULNESS. 


Thomas Corwin was a man of quick and tender 
sensibilities. One day he was so deeply wounded 
by something which had been said to him that he 
relieved his soul by exclaiming toa young frien#, 
“Tf you wish to have much comfort in life, ask 
God to give you a cold and tough heart.” But as 
human comfort is often more affected by the 
pains we inflict than by those we have to bear, 
we wonder the noted Western wit did not advise 
his friend to pray for a slow and commonplace 
mind. 

In every circle there are some bright and ap- 
preciative persons who never fail to understand 
the most delicate irony, and can instantly detect 
the good will which, in the hope of conferring 
greater pleasure, assumes a thin disguise of 
satire. Such a genial spirit once wrote to another 
—* You mistake your heart if you think you can 
write a lampoon. Your whips are roas of roses.” 
Too many, however, are incapable of this prompt 
interpretation of the meaning of humor. th the 
literainess of their prosaic natures they convert 
cirenitous compliments into direct insults, and a 
kind purpose to cheer and delight into a savage 
intention to sting and wound. Thus some of the 
gentlest and most tender-hearted of men have 
come to be distrusted and hated. 

Dr. John Brown, in his **Spare Hours,” ex- 
pressed the popular idea that there is great virtue 
in solemnity when he said, ‘It is perhaps too 
much the way with all of us now-a-days to be for- 
ever joking.” But as long ago as Thomas Ful- 
ler’s time it was observed that a reaction against 
mirth had taken place. He wrote—*t Some, for 
fear their orations should giggle, will not let 
them smile.” ‘ 

If Cotton Mather prayed for a tall man that he 
might have ‘high attainments in Christianity ;” 
for a negro that he might be washed white by the 
Spirit; and for a very small man that he might 
have great blessings, as the traditions tell us, we 
should not attribute all his loss of public favor to 
his opposition to witchcraft or his advocacy of 
inoculation. It is said that the drawing up of the 
Declaration of Independence would have been 
committed to Benjamin Franklin if it had not 
been feared that he would * puta joke into it.” 
Nothing less than the martyrdom of Abraham 
Lincoln could have saved his memory in certain 
quarters from the taint of levity unbecoming his 


re 


high position.—Christian Register. 





Children’s Cable. 
LITTLE WILLIE. 


‘Dear mamma,” low whispered Willie, 
Rising from his trundle-bed, 

Softly creeping after mother, 
“With a timid, noiseless tread, 

“Do not leave your little Willie, 
Tis so very dark,” he said. 


“Dark! and what of that, my darling? 
God is near yuu just the same; 

When you feel afraid, dear Willie, 
Call upon the Saviour’s name; 

He will light your little chamber 
With a soothing, heavenly flame. 


“It will drive away the shadows 
In my little Willie’s heart; 

It will bid all gioomy feelings 
From his timid soul depart; 

Then the brightness of his Spirit 
To the room will light impart. 


** Jesus will protect you, darling; 
So you need not be afraid; 
He is ever near my Willie, 
Both in sunlight and in shade. 
Trust him, dearest, sweetly slumber 
Till the stars at daybreak fade.” 


Then upon his downy pillow 
Willie laid bis curly head, 
All his fears of darkness vanished. 
‘+ T will trust the Lord,” he said; 
* Surely I can fear no danger 
While he watches o'er my bed.” 
—Child’s Paper. 





STRANGE DOINGS IN THE SEA. 


BY REY I. F. HOLTON. 


If any one would tell us of a bird that should 
lay an egg out of which should come a lobster, 
which, having grown to full dimensions, should 
burst open and disclose an interior consisting en- 
tirely of little turtles, which in their turn, when 
mature should prove to be mere cases full of young 
frogs, and that at last these frogs should feather 
out into just such birds as the one that Jaid that 
egg. we should say that he had been reading the 
Arabian Nights to some purpose. The phenix, 
which dies by spontaneous combustion, thut its 
solitary offspring (or renovated self) might rise 
from its ashes, is but a goose beside this won- 
drous bird. My prompter, however, is no tale of 


genii, but the genealogy of a parasitic worm 
called Distoma. 





just as the fruits of the squirting cucumber (elax- 


It is not the Distoma that I am going to de- 
scribe, but some of the modes of multiplication 
of radiate animals. One is by division, either 
accidental or spontaneous. Another is by bulb- 
bing, juston the principle that bulbs grow on cer- 
tain lilies. The other is by eggs which have 
either one parent or two. As seeds are the eggs 
of plants, all these processes are analogous to the 
multiplication of the onion. The potato-onion 
multiplies by division, the top-onion by bulbing, 
and the others by seed. 

To take a definite example, turn again to Web- 
ster’s New Illustrated Dictionary, page 1803, the 
first figure in the second column. ‘ But that is 
in Botany!” Isit? So much the worse for the 
botanical editor of the edition. That *‘strobile” 
is not a pine-cone, but the offspring of an egg 
from a medusa or jelly-fish, like the last figure on 
page 1716. The egg hatched into a curious little 
spherule swimming about by means of little 
hairs with which it was covered; it was called a 
planula. Soon the planula fixed itself to a rock, 
grew into the shape of a cup, and then tentacles 
grew out of its upper edge; this was a scyphis- 
toma. As this grew it developed into this stro- 
bile by partially cleaving into notched rings. The 
tentacles at the top of course seize on everything 
digestible that comes within their reach. But the 
split between each ring and the next goes in 
deeper and deeper, till it almost resembles a pile of 
saucers held together by asingle thread. This at 
length breaks. ‘The top one comes off and dies; 
the next comes off like ‘*}, section of cone” in 
the figure, but it immediately turns the other side 
up, and should have been figured so. As it swims 
off it is called an ephyra, but it soon grows into 
a medusa, just as a gosling does into a goose. So 
of the ten thousand eggs of a medusa, one egg 
results in one planula, one scyphistoma, one stro- 
bile, numerous ephyre, and finally medusze 
enough to pave a sidewalk, were they but stone 
instead of jelly. But cover a space with them 
three inches deep, and they would speedily dry 
down to the thickness of a sheet of paper. 

Auother kind of egg bécomes also a planula. 
When at last it fixes itself—say to a timber of a 
Boston bridge, or only to a sea-weed—it grows 
into a sprig—minute, perhaps, but beautiful. It 
may be of a pale yellow, the color of badly-washed 
linen, but with a frosty glitter as you take it from 
the water. This you may consider as Sertularia 
on page 1759, figure 12 and 12 a. It is fore- 
shadowed by Hydra, same page, figures 16 nat- 
ural size, 10 magnified. ‘This is not a polyp,! 
though erroneously called in Webster's Dictionary | 
a polyp-like animal, of the class Medusx. But. 
there is ne such class. Medusa is an acoleph in a 
certain stage, as an egg isa bird in a certain stage, | 
or larva is an insect in a certain stage. Hydra is 
omitted in Seaside Studies because it is a fresh- 
water genus, Agassiz omits it from his ‘* Con- 
tributions” because it bas been often figured and 
well-studied. Then again, Tenney omits this in- 
teresting genus from both his books, apparently 
because he did not find it in any of Agassiz’s works. 
Webster does not figure it under the word Hydra, 
where he misdefines it because the publishers | 
bought the plate for page 1759 ready-made for! 
another work, probably after they had finished | 
the letter H. ‘Lhe best figure you can find of it is | 
in Dr. Worthington Hooker's beautiful Child's 
Book of Nature, page 92 of part 2, where it is 
seizing its prey. But Hooker mistakes the stem 
of the compound animal for a straw to which 
simple animals attach themselves by a sucker. It 
is a hydroid acaleph and from this genus, long 
known and well, the order to which Sertularia be- 
longs is named, and the sprig into which a hydroid ; 
planula grows is a hydrarium. The bydrarium is 
often exclusively male or temale. In either case 
it branches and buds like a plant, It often, un- 
like the genus Iydra, bears individuals of three 
different functions. Some at the head of branches 
are furnished with tentacles and a mouth. What 
they eat is distributed through the whole nydra- 
rium. Other individuals are called reproductive 
colycles. These sometimes burst at length, and 
if the hydrarium be male, discharge into the sea 
a multitude of male medusxe which grow to vari- 
ous sizes, and to shapes more or Jess resembling 
the medusw on pages 1715 and 1716. If the 
hydrarium be female the only difference is that 
female meduse are sent forth from it, and these in 
time produce eggs from any of which again may 
spring a hydrarium which will be male or female. 
Again, in another species the medusm, instead of 
floating off at the bursting of the colycle, and 
growing to a greater bulk than the whole parent 
hysrarium, are never detached from their parent 
stalk, but there discharge their eggs and die; 








erium) discharge their seeds while themselves are 
still attached to the vine. 

The egg of another genus may hatch into a 
planula which instead of attaching itsclf to a 
shell, stone, or sea-weed, develops into a bubble 
of oil or air, with a stomach below it. After 
growing awhile new buds are formed between 
the float and the stomach. Some of these are pro- 
pellers, some fishers and eaters, some reproducers, 
but each of them is a distinet individual. Such is 
the Portuguese man-of-war Physalia, and the 
curious Nanomia which it was reserved to the 
son of our Agassiz to discover, and to that family 
to study so far as its mysteries are yet unraveled. 
The oil-float of the nanomia is no larger than a 
drop of water ; the crested air-sac of the Physalia is 
four inches or more in length while the tentacles 
of its eaters may be thirty feet long. 

I am perfectly confounded by the questions of 
identity, relationship and individuality forced upon 
us by the narration of the facts that I have tried 
so imperfectly to generalize and simplity for you. 
It will rest us both to go back to facts less unlike 
to everything that we have ever thought of as 
generation. The egg of the star-fish (Asterias, 
page 1715) develops into a “larva” no different 
from the parent than the caterpillar is from the 
butterfly, it is a many-armed creature called 
brachiolaria. Within the brachiolaria the young 
star-fish is formed as the butterfly is within the 
chrysalis—or else as a fetus is in the body of its 
p:rent—who can say which? But a wonderful 
difference between this and the insect transfor- 
mation is that the superfluous parts, instead of 
being cast off as the tail of the tadpole is in be- 
coming a frog, or the shell of the chrysalis is ab- 
sorbed by the butterfly. It enters into the sub- 
stance of the star-fish as really as if it had been 
eaten, digested and assimilated. 

The plutens or “larva” of the sea-urchin 
(echinus, page 1716), at one time is not unlike a 
pair of gloves with the thumbs and the edges 
adjoining them cut off and the cut surfaces united. 
The ultimate animal is formed in the palm, and 
the eight slender fingers are resorbed, shortening 
in till they have wholly disappeared. 

And now what lesson shall we draw from these 
wonderful examples of the diversity of the 
Creator's works? With the frailest things of the 
sea he builds islands, and enlarges continents. In 
contemplating the radiata we stand neat the be- 
ginnings of earthly life, if there be truth in the 
development theory. With simplicity of strue- 
ture, we would expect simplicity of law. The in- 
stitutions of savage nations are not complicated, 
nor their processes economical. But the absorp- 
tion of the limbs of the brachiolaria is more econ- 
omical than to eat and digest their exuviw as do 
certain animals, or throw them away as most do. 
And here, instead of the simple circle of life 
with which we are familiar in mammals, its eycle 
is as eccentric as the orbit of a comet; so that, 
when through several generations it comes back 
to the point whence we saw it start, we are filled 
with wonder. Clearly it was no novice that de- 
vised this intricate course. The old pentacrinus, 
with its myriads of separate parts shows no ‘pren- 
tice hand. The whole creation shows the work of 
one and the sam@Infinite mind that is never strait- 
ened for means, never at a loss for ends, but has 





ordered all creation on one comprehensive plan, of 
which plan the radiata exhibit some of the most 
curious details. 
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But lastly: we see here cases in which we can- . 


not pronounce whether two visible, tangible 
things are one and the same, Or that one is the 
offspring of another, My very language betrays 
the confusion of the proposition. We cannot 
even by dissections tell how far the gay-sailing 
Portuguese man-of-war is one, and in what sense 
it is many. How then are we to speculate on 
the mode of the Divine Existence, on Eternal Son- 
ship, on Trinity in Unity, as if we could by 
drawing inferences know more than Eternal Truth 
has deigned to tell us? 





SCRIPTURE ENIGMA, NO. 22. 
Iam composed of 45 letters. 

My 11, 9, 4, 26, 22 was of the tribe of Gad. 

My 2, 19, 6, 35, 30 was king of Judea. 

My 34, 10, 45 is a tree Christ cursed. 

My 29, 8, 14 is the region to which Cain fled. 

My 16, 31, 43, 37 is a town of Galilee. 

My 38, 28, 44 was the son of Jacob. ; 

My 12, 43, 1, 42, 15, 33, 13, 27 is a certain tribe 
mentioned in the Old Testament. 

My 40, 18, 5, 20 was a ruler over Israel. , 

My 32, 36, 41 is what we are commanded to do in 
the Bible. 

My 39, 21, 24, 17 is what we are all subject to. 

My 23, 7 is a preposition. 

My 8 is a consonant. 

My whole is an interpretation by one of the 
prophets. Henry C. SMITH. 

ANSWER TO ENIGMA NO. 20. 

“ Seek ye the Lord while he may be found, call 
ye upon him while he is near.”"—Is. lv. 6. Anna 
Durgin, Edward V. Gilman, Imogene M. Young, 
Sarah E. Soule. 





Che Farm and Garden. 


Prepared for Zion’s HERALD, at the office of the Am. Jour- 
nal of Horticulture, by JamEs F. C. HYDE, President of 
Mass. Horticultural Society. 

Any person desiring information on subjects in this depart- 
ment will please address its Editor, care of ZION’ HERALD. 


Potatoes. The past season has been avery un- 
favorable one for the production of good pota- 
toes. Those early planted, have in most locali- 
ties, rotted badly, while those that did not rot, 
sold for a low price, rendering the crop an un- 
profitable one. Those planted later have done 
better, but the excessive wet of August blasted 
the vines, stopped the growth, leaving the tubers 
poorly prepared to withstand the rot. Those 
planted very late, especially on low ground, have 
suffered severely from the great amount of rain 
that has fallen, and the crop will be very light. 
When the tops are dead, or nearly so, the potatoes 
should be examined, and if they show s‘gns of 
rot, dug, and spread out in a dark, cool place, at 
least for a time; the decayed once removed once 
a week, or oftener if necessary, until only sound 
ones remain, when they may be put in barrels, 
or bulk, with comparative safety. Some reeom- 
mend sprinkling lime over them when thus spread 
out to prevent decay. Fears are expressed that 
many potatoes will be destroyed by the rot this 
year, and it becomes important to use all proper 
means to save them. No variety that we have 
yet seen seems to be entirely free from disease. 
The finer kinds suffer soonest and most. If any 
person has a sure remedy for the potato rot he 
will confer a great favor on the public by making 
it known. 


White Beans. Owing to the peculiar season the 
vines have grown more than usual, and the beans 
will not ripen so evenly as in ordinary years. 
The best way that we know of to manage beans 
is to pull them when they are nearly or quite ripe, 
and put them upin small stacks, between two 
stakes driven into the ground and fastened to- 
gether at the tov with a withe orotherwise. Place 
the roots outward, and when the pile is five or six 
feet high, place over some straw or hay. Pro- 
tected in this way they will dry and keep good 
for days or weeks, unless there ig long continued 
wet weather. If they can be spread out under 
cover it will be still better. Some beans will 
grow very late, even until the frost comes, when 
if they get frost-bitten there will be many dark 
colored and poor ones among them which will 
greatly injure the sale of the whole, They should 
be well cleaned after they are threshed, that they 
mary, if sent to market, bring the highest price. 
There are improted machines for cleaning and 
sorting beans, that do the work admirably. 


Mildew vs. Rot —The editor of the Entomologist 
correctly shows that mildew and rot on grapes 
are distinct diseases, as follows: 

Miidew usually appears at first in the form of 
white cottony patches on the suriace of the leaves, 
and finally attacks the berries when they are no 
bigger than peas, causing them to shrivel up and 
never grow any larger. The true rot on the econ- 
trary, secording to Dr. Engleman, ‘makes its 
appearance only on nearly full grown berries, ex- 
hibiting in the first stage a discolored spot on the 
side of the berry, about one sixth of an inch in 
diameter, with a dark dot in the centre, after 
which the berry gradually shrivels up and turns 
black.” 

Mildew and rot are each of them produced by a 
distinct microscopic fungus, similar to the ** oidi- 
um which some years ago played such bavoe in 
the European vineyards; and, as in the case with 
the *oidium,” the most approved remedy is dust- 
ing the vines from time to time with alphur. 


Have wea ** Universal” Grape?—Ge. Husmann 
says, in an article on ** American gre growing, 
published in the Journal of Horticdture, ** We 
have no wine grape for the whole country, nor do T 
think it hkely that we shall ever haw one which 
will meet all the requirements in gery location 
throughout this vast territory. * * * Lam confi- 
dent we have grapes already equal tothe Riesling, 
Traminer, Burgundy, and Oporto, but we must 
not persist in forcing them upon anuncongenial 
soil and climate. Let us drop the * universal” 
Yankee when it comes to varieties; but let us 
make grape culture universal throughout the land 
by making experiments, and plantmg only such 
varieties as are suited to each localiy.” 

Keyes’ Early Prolific Tomato.—When the seed 
of this tomato was sent out last sprig it was with 
the statement that the variety ws thirty days 
earlier than all others. With predsely the same 
treatment in all respects we have ipened it only 
four days earlier than the large ealy red—a vari- 
ety common and well known. The Tilden is 
about ten days behind. The edite of the Horti- 
culturist says the Keyes ripened one week later 
on his ground than Powell's Earls, and thinks it 
resembles closely a kind he has gmwn before. 


Horses—Fast and Farm.—Commenting on the 
mania for fast horses, the Famer's Advertiser 
counsels its farming readers to tum their attention 
to raising those “that are of sme use, large 
enough and strong enough to dothe work of the 
farm, and fast enough to carry the produce to 
market or the family to church.” This is sensible 
advice, and seasonable withal, sace the clearing 
up of the country has rendered the use of oxen 
less common and necessary than ¥as formerly the 
ease. Serviceable horses shouldbe the main con- 
sideration with farmers, unless they breed ex- 
pressly for other than farm purposes. It is not 
expected that fast horses or fastmen will become 
obsolete very soon, but it shouldbe the aim of the 
mass of farmers to prevent thestrong and useful 
race of horses from becoming s 


Fattening Sheep.—John Jomson writes The 
American Farmer that sheep f# more rapidly in 
October and November, if they bave first-rate pas- 
ture, than at any other seasonof the year. In 
fattening sheep during the winier it is of special 
importance that they be in good condition before 
being put on their winter feed. 


Weed Seeds.—Speaking of two adjoining farms, 
one of which was cultivated, every field being 
clean and in fine cor dition, te other filled with 
thistles, whiteweed, thoroughsort, etc., a corres- 
pondent of The Ohio Farmer siys: If I keep a 
dog and he jumps over my weed-growing neigh- 
bor’s fence and kills a half-starved sheep, I am 
accountable for the dauage, gd the sheep owner 
is looked upon as a deeply injared person; while 
at the very time, he is seeding my fields with the 
most noxious weeds that wd cust me time and 
money to eradicate, yet I have no redress. 


Canning Fruits.—As the season of fruits is just 
commencing, anything that will enable it to be 
successfully canned at a small expense, will very 
much prolong the season, Only those who have 
tried it know the satisfaction derived from eating 
a dish of strawberries or peaches in nnd-winter, 
as fresh as when gathered, The annexed method 
of canning fruit was furnished at the New York 
Farmers’ Club by Mr. Powers of Oswego County, 
New Ycrk: 

**I wll suppose your frait and glass cans all 
ready. I prefer cans with glass covers. I scald 
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the fruit in a large tin pan with juice or water to 
cover it, Put half a tea cup of cold water into 
every can, and fill up with hot water. Put the 
covers and rubbers also into hot water. Now 
empty a can and fill up with hot fruit, and then 
another, Let them stand open til] the hand can 
be held upon them without burning. As soon as 
filled cut writing paper the size of the ean, one 
for each, and when cool slip one over the fruit 
entirely, and fill up the can on the top of the pa- 
per with boiling juice, and seal at once. Ladies, 
try this way; the fruit will never mould, and 
keep any time, if you don’t eat it. The papers 
keep the fruit from rising to the top of the liquid. 
There is no use of setting cans into water to heat 
them, or of putting them into quilted bags ; it is 
tov troublesome. I let the fruit shrink, and then 
fill up to the cover as close as possible. 


Place for the Pig-Sty.—Desirable as it is to 
have the pen within easy reach from the kitchen, 
it is yet a barbarous custom to have it so near 
that its noises and offensive smells will penetrate 
the house. Wherever it is, there should be a 
good walk provided, for convenience in carrying 
slops to it. Nor should it be too close to the 
horse-stable. There is a foolish notion abroad 
that a horse-stall next to a pen is burtful to the 
pigs, especially to breeding sows. Thegnly con- 
ceivable harm would be to the horse and his mas- 
ter, arising from the foul smell of the hogs. Com- 
mon sense says, let the pig-sty be arranged on one 
side of the barn-yard, so as to allow the pig manure 
to be mixed with that of the horse and cow as, 
they severally accumulate, One apartment of the 
pen should open into the yard, so as to allow the 
hogs to run out and work over the horse manure, 
and to feed on such grain as they may find among 
it. The pig-pen shouid, of course, have its sleep- 
ipg-room well provided with straw, and the whole 
establishment should be kept clean. — Rural 
American. 


Che Righteous Dead. 


Rey. Jacop Sanporn.—Rev. Jacob Sanborn was 
born on the 16th day of May. A.D. 1788, in Unity, 
N. H. On the 25th of December, 1817. he was mar- 
ried to Miss Fanny Eastman, of Landaff, N. H., who 
died in the Lord, May 14, 1825. On the 2ist of 
June, 1826, he was married to Miss Eliza Robinson 
of Portsmouth, N. H., who, with a daughter and 
four sons, survive to mourn his loss. 

His pious Baptist parents, Deacon Abraham San- 
born and Deborah, by their religious instructions, 
prayers, and holy life, early and deeply impressed 
the mind of Jacob, their youngest son. 

At the age of seventeen, 1805, he was deeply 
awakened by the Holy Spirit to a sense of his sin- 
fulness, and. on account of it, filled with sorrow. 
On the 24th of November of thé same year, he en- 
tertained a hope in the Divine Mercy, and felt him- 
self born of the Spirit. This change occurred on 
Sabhath evening, as he was riding through a wood- 
land. The night was light about him, anda “ new 
joy” sprang up in his heart. He was wont to say, 
my evidence was ‘preity clear.” Afterwards, it 
was somewhat obscured by doubts. Yet he perse- 
vered in this new life, and held fast his contidence, 

On the 18th of February, 1806, he united with the 
Methodist Episcopal Church; and twenty-two years 
afterwards observed, “ For which I have never 
been sorrv; yet I highly regard other churches, 
and Christians of other denominations.” This 
feeling of charity towards all Christians, adorned 
his practice through his whole subsequent life. 

About five years after he became a Methodist (in 
1811), he was impressed that it was his duty to 
preach the gospel. To satisfy himself more fully 
of his call, and to know more perfectly the true 
character of Methodist preachers, he attended a 
session of the New England Conference in Barnard, 
Vt. Soon after this, amidst conflicting doubts as 
to his duty, he yet girded up his mind. and, on the 
14th of August, 1811, in the teenty-fourth year of 
his age, went forth from his father’s house to 
preach the gospel in the * Methodist Itinerancy.” 
One year he labored as a licentiate on the Landaff 
Circuit (N. H.), under the direction of a * Presid- 
ing Elder.” Here a good revival of religion sprang 
up. Souls were converted, and he had much joy 
and happiness in his work. 

In June of the next year, 1812, he united on trial 
with the New England Conference at its session in 
Lynn, Mass., and was appointed to the Pembroke 
Cireuit (N.H.). From this time onward until 1850, 
with the exception of one year in which he held a 
* Local” relation, he was effective, and constantly 
labored wherever he was sent. Thirty-eight years 
of efficient labor, including his licentiate year, he 
thus joyfully rendered to the church of his choice. 
During this time he filled many of the most impor- 
tant positions in what was once the New England 
Conference, whose area is now divided into the 
two Maine, the Vermont, the New Hampshire, the 
Providence, and the New England Conferences. 
God was with him, and made him a biessing to all 
the churches. In many places powerful revivals 
Peete ie er? it ded AL SNS ARE BH he 
never thought highly of himself, or of aught that he 
had done; but uniformly gave all the glory to God. 

In 1813, appointed to Sandwich, N. H., he labored 
by change at Rochester, N. H.; in 1814, at Canaan, 
N. HL; 1815, at Landaff, N. H.; in 1816, in Port 
lund, Me.; 1817, at Landaff again, and in 1818 at 
Wethersfield, Vt. 

The four following years he was Presiding Elder 
on the New Hampshire district, comprising the 
present territory of nearly the whole New Hamp- 
shire Conference; and he performed the hard labor 
of his office with great fidelity and success. In 
1823-4, he was stationed at Gilmanton, N. H.; 
in 1825, at Portsmouth; in 1826-7. at New Bedford, 
Mass., where a blessed revival of religion attended 
his ministry; in 1828-9, Providence, R. 1., where 
also God blessed his labors in the salvation of 
many. In 1830, he preached in Ipswich, Mass.; 
1831, on the Needham Circuit, Mass ; 1832-3, in 
Boston; 1834, Providence; 1835-6, Newburyport; 
1837-8, Exeter, N. H. He located in 1839, but was 
re-admitted into the New England Conference in 
1840, and stationed at Webster, Mass.; 1841, he 
was a missionary in Boston; 1842-3, at Lynn, 
Wood-End; 1844, Charlestown; 1845, Malden; 
1846, he was made agent for the Wesleyan Univer- 
sity, but preached about half the year in the Wor- 
then Street Church, Lowell; 1847, Newton Upper 
Falls; 1848-9, Waltham. Here the church was 
greatly quickened and blessed under his labors, 
and here he made this characteristic ** Record,” on 
his birthday, May 16, 1848: “Iam this day sixty 
years old! It seems searecly possible! Sixty years 
gone! Nearly thirty-seven of these I have spent in 
the ministry, and O! how little done for God! O! 
how little use have [ been in the world! What an 
almost entire blank has my life been! Surely, if I 
am ever saved, it must be by grace, and that grace 
must be great grace. Such grace may God grant 
me for the sake of my Lord and Saviour Jesus 
Christ! Amen.” 

The next year after he ceased his labors at Wal- 
tham, Mass., in 1850, hts effective relation to his 
Conference ceased. Atits session in Boston, he 
took a superanvuated relation, which he held until 
his death. Having located his family in Concord, 
N. H., this year and the following he preached as 
occasion offered in the New Hampshire and New 
England Conferences; and, in 1852, he statedly 
supplied the church in Fisherville. From this time 
onward to the year 1858, he preached often and 
with great acceptability to the congregations of 
various denominations, From 1859, being in his 
seventy-second year, he preached less frequently; 
and 1863, on the 10th of May, he preached his last 
sermons, in Pembroke, on his first station from the 
New England Conference. Then he ceased his 
public lavor altogether. His work as an active 
minister was done. His whole ministerial life 
spanned over the uncommon period of Jfisty,ive 
years. Of these, thirty-eight were effective on twen- 
ty-three different fields of labor. Of the other sev- 
enteen, twelve were filled up with useful occasion- 
al labors in the pulpit. The five remaining were 
years of feebleness and Christian repose in the 
bosom of his family. 

As a fathereand a husband, he had many precious 

virtues that must ever endear him to his family. 
He loved them all with an unfaltering atfection, 
and was a counselor of superior wisdom, not only 
to them, but to others. 
Too well known was this venerable man to need 
words of eulogy. Nearly sixty-two years was he a 
man of faith, and numbered among those who daily 
call upon the name of the Lord. His religious char- 
acter was so pure and transparent, as tu be easily 
read and prized by all jastand candid observers. 
For eractness and punctuality, and good faith, in all 
his business transactions, he was a model. A man 
of great energy and perseverance, he was habitu- 
ally cheerful and buoyed by an elastic hope. Of 
robust health, and strong good sense, he was emi- 
nently fitted for practical life. A strict economist, 
he waS enabled, notwithstanding the very sleuder 
remuneration he received for services above all 
price, which should have been more amply reward- 
ed, torear his family respectably, and to sustain 
the high ducies of his ministerial office. He re- 
ceived no aid from any of the charities of the 
Church, and he always contributed quite lib- 
eraily to them as he had opportunity, according 
to his conviction of duty. It greatly grieved him 
to hear of improvidence and extravagance in a 
Christian, or even a seeming recklessness of pecu- 
hiary obligation. This providence and economy 
were peculiarly necessary In the early struggles of 
the churches and ministry of his times. He was 
by grace a good man, a lover of good men, a lover 
of his country. and leyal to his Church. He was 
eminently agoo@ pastor. In this work he was al- 
ways diligent, and upon this depended much of his 
usefulness. Kiud, social, frank, buoyant in spirit, 
he was ever welcome in the social circle, and in the 
families counected with his people, where he ha- 
bitually scattered, in lively words and brief utter- 
ances, the gems of truth and wisdom. He had a 
heart of true sympathy, especially for the afflicted. 
As an angel of comfort was he at the bed of death, 
and in the house of mourning. Inthe social relig- 
ious meeting, he not only took delight, but eudeav- 
ored to make it cheerful and profitable to all. At 
the Communion Table he was wont to gain bew 
nearness to Christ, and to draw others closer to 
their Lord. 

He was a good and truly great preacher. His edu- 
cation, literary and theological, was ample for his 











times, and he was studious as his great activity and 





necessary duties would allow. He was a sound 
divfme, and good logician, able to state and defend 
our doctrines With great clearness and power. His 
articulation was exceedingly distinct, his empha- 
sis correct and unaffected, and his delivery hearty. 
His preaching was practical, and adapted to save 
men from theirsius. He sought to establish Chris- 
tians, and to’ excite them to holy living. He be- 
longed to the heroic age of New England Metho- 
dism, and was a hero among the moral heroes of 
that time. Few of his old compeers survive. As 
with most of them, he continued his labors until he 
could do no more, and his religious character dif- 
fused its light and fragrance over all the walks of 
his life. In view of death, he was calm, and could 
say, ** Though I walk through the valley and shad- 
ow of death, I will fear no evil.” 

Jan. 13, 1864, he put on record, ‘‘God is admon- 
ishing me that the end is drawing near, and is let- 
ting me down very easily aud tenderly. I desire 
+ + - to be found ready when the Master shall call. 
- - - All God’s dealings are wise and good, and 
with them I am satisfied.” 

May 16, 1864, he again records: “* My infirmities 
are light and comparatively few. Let me not com- 
plain. . . . Ido not feel a murmur. . . . All God’s 
ways are... right. I desire faith and grace to 
do and be just what he would have me.” 

May 16, 1865. Again he records: “* My infirmi- 
ties increase. [would be God’s, wholly his. May 
God give me grace for the future, to do and suffer 
all his righteous will.” 

May 16, 1866, he says, “Tam this day seventy- 
eight years old. I mourn that I can review a long 
life with so little satisfaction. My hope is in the 
merey of God, through our Lord Jesus Christ. In 
him only have I hope; for him I bless God.” 

As his last hours drew vear, March 9, 1867, he 
said, * 1 wish you would pray that my faith may be 
strengthened, and that I may have resignation.” 
He also whispered with deep emotion, * God is 
good.” “ God does all things right.” “* God is love.” 
“Tcannot think of meriting anything.” “ All is 
of grace.” 

March 10, he was very feeble, but said in a whis- 
per, ‘God is precious, very precious.” ‘God is 
ove.” 

March 13, he observed that he was not quite so 
clear about another world as he wished to be; but 
he * felt resigned, perfectly resigned.” ‘* God does 
all things right.” * God is love, I love Him.” ** God 
is goog” ‘Pray that I may have more faith.” 
**God is love and I rejoice in Him.” 

March 16, 1867. On the afternoon of his death, 
being inquired of by his wife, if he felt that God was 
good to him, *O, yes,” he said. Soon he failed 
suddenly ; and, at twenty minutes after six o’clock, 
passed away this man of God. Asmile settled upon 
his features, and he rests. He has “ fought the good 
= he has finished his course, he has kept the 

aith.” 


Bro. Norrts H. Braae, of Bangor, Me., died at 
Wiscasset, Me., May 5th, aged 51 years. He expe- 
rienced religion in the spring of 1858, anda few 
months later was baptized and received into the 
= of which he remained a faithful member till 

eath. 

Bro. Bragg possessed an amiable disposition. 
Young persons, and particularly those in his employ, 
lovedhim. He was a prudent man. In his private 
business and in church matters he exhibited a good 
degree of discretion. He paid well to the church. 
Every benevolent operation of the church received 
his warm sympathies and support; and there are 
few houses anywhere from which has flowed more 
constantly the stream of benevolence to different 
objects, than from that of our deceased brother; 
and all done without ‘sounuing a trumpet before 
him.” 

He was a pious man. His piety was deep, even, 
effective and consistent; especially was this mani- 
fest in the family. in social and business life. He 
was never much elated nor depressed, but adorned 
religion by a godly conversation and a well ordered 
life. He was a man of decision of character. His 
religious principles were fixed. Though educated 
under other influences, yet when he was converted 
he became a Methodist. Methodism he believed to 
be right, and though not a bigot, he steadfastly 
and conscientiously adhered to what he believed to 
be right, notwithstanding abundant opportunities 
were afforded him to join elsewhere. 

He was not a radical but a progressive man. He 
believed in improvement, even in things that 
** work well,” that the highest excellence may be 
reached, and the greatest good accomplished. 

He was a trustee of our Seminary. At the time 
of his death he was attending the Annual Confer- 
ence as a lay delegate. The ministers of Jesus 
ever found a welcome at his table. The stranger 
also was carefully entertained, and here the orphan 
found a home. 

Though death came suddenly, he found him 
ready. ‘*Iam trusting in Jesus,” “all is well,” 
were among the last of his sayings. 





Advertisements, 


OOLTON’S. SELECT | FLAVORS of the Choice 


Ne wIMOoMe 
are creating quite a sensation among Lovers of Choice Flavors, 
everywhere. or their delicious Flavors, strict Purity, and un- 
rivaled Strength, COLON’S PURE VANILLA FLAVOR is sought 
by many who appreciate that RICH FLAVOR in its PURITY, 
(very unlike the many vanilla extracts in market). 

References in 1865 and 1866—introduced in 1860 ;—Governors 
from each of the New England States; Professors, Liter: 
and Business men, known all over the United States; Lead- 
ing Hotel Proprietors, and dealers who seek the best. See 
circular of references. 

DEALERS TREBLE THEIR SALES WITH THEM, 

Prepared by J. W. COLTON, Chemist, proprietor of 

COLTON’S TOILET ARTICLE, NO. 3, 
To Heal and Beautify the Skin. 
COLTON’S DELIGHTFUL PERFUME, 
Extract of Choice Flowers. 











WHOLFSALE AGENTS: 

M.S. Burr & Co., and Geo. C. Goodwin & Co., Boston; W. 
H.Schieffetin & Co., 170 & 172 William St., New York; How- 
ard, Sanger & Co., 105 & 107 Chambers Street, New York. 

Nov 2 eowly 


R. WEST’S BOTANIC BALSAM! THF BEST 
MBVICINE IN THE WORLD for Colds, Coughs, 
Sore Throat, Croup, Bronchitis, Consumption, Soreness of 
rn Whooping Cough, Asthma, and all Diseases of a like 
nature. 

Wherever this Medicine has been tested, it has met with 
marked success, and by its timely use many of the diseases 
that flesh is subject to might be checked th 
ment, and the scourge that sweeps thousands from our midat 
every year, would fall powerless to the ground. Persons af- 
flicted with a seated cough, which breaks them of their rest at 
night, will find immediate relief by the use of this Balsam. 

For sale by Dealers everywhere. 

Aug 22 eop6m 


CONNECTICUT MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY OF HARTFORD, CONN, 

Organized December, 1846. 
ASSCtS.. 0.660 eee eee ee eevee Over $16,000,000. 
The Conn. Mutual Life Insurance Company issued in 1866 

over 14,000 policies, amounting to $50,000,000. Income for the 
year $6.250,000, which is larger than that of any ether compa- 
ny in this country. 

Average annual dividends over 50 per cent. 

In paying claims, dividends of 50 per cent. are paid on both 
Life and Endowment policies, and in such a manner that the 
number of dividends will always equal the number of out- 
standing notes, 

Information given and IY received by 

EDWIN RAY, General Agent, 
84 Washington Street, Boston. 

CHAS. LOWELL THAYER, Local Direetor; H. K. OLI- 
VER, M.D., Examiner, ly Aug 15 
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A®IEL LOW & CO., COMMISSION MER- 
CHANTS AND DEALERS IX 
HIDES AND LEATHER, 
195 CONGRESS STREET, BOSTON. 
ARIEL Low. JOUN G. CARY. 
Cash advanced on Consignments, 3mos July 3 


C4mpP MEETING MDSIC, for 1867. For this sea- 
son we have our usual supply of Music Books. We can 

pad mention the names and price. Agents wanted to sell 
em. 


PALM LEAVES. By Asa Hull. Syvo., 32 pages, paper cover, 
20 cents, $2.00 per dozen, 

Sackep HARMONEUM, by J. W. Dadmun, Syvo., 64 pages, 
paper, 30 eents, 82.75 per dozen. 

New PIELOpDEON. By Dadmun. 60 cents, $6.00 per doz. 
é VeSTRY CHIMES, By Lull, 168 pp., 60 cents, $6.00 per 

ozen. 


SINGING Pitcrim. By Phillip Phillips. 8vo., price 50 
cents, 5 00 per dozen. 

Any book in market can be supplied at the lowest price. 

July 25 at JAMES P. MAGEE, 5 Cornhill, Boston, 


ELLS! WEST TROY BELL FOUNDERY. 
(Established in 1826.) 

The subscribers continue to manufacture at their old and 
well known Foundery, their superior Bells for Churches 
Academies, Factories, Steamboats, Locomotives, Fire Alarms, 
etc., made of genuine bell metal (copper and tin composition), 
mounted with their Improved Patented Mountings, and war- 
ranted in every particular. : 

“That no substitute, equal to copper and tin, for making 
Bells, has yet been discovered,” has recently been announced 
as the decision of the Royal Institute of British Architects, 
and is a fact well known where bells of base material, such 
as Iron, Crude Steel, etc., have been brought into comparison 
with a good article of the genuine Bronze. Not possessing 
any marked resonant or vibratory qualities, euch material 
cannot produce a good ringing bell; and, while genuine bell- 
metal, ae material, always has a high commercial value, the 
other can only command the price of old iron. 

An assortment'of our Bells is kept at the Founaery, as 
also with our General Agents, FAIRBANKS & Co.,. (SCALE 
WAREHOUSE,) 252 BROADWAY, NEW York, who will sell at 
Foundery prices, and who, with the undersigned, will give 
prompt attention to all orders and communications. 

For full information in regard to our Bells, send for an 
illustrated Catalogue, E. A. & G. R. MENEELY, 

June 5 ly West Troy, N. Y. 
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per A a wr an 
ROUP! CROUP! DR. HOOKER’S COUGH 
AND CROUP SYRUP Cures 
Croup, Coughs from Colds, Hoarseness, Catarrhal Coughs, 
Coughs from Humors and Bronchial Coughs, and gives speedy 
relief in Whooping Coughs and Asthma, and often cures the 
latter, and invariably shortens the run of the former. 
&g~ Children are hable to be attacked with Croup without 
A moment’s warning. It is, therefore, important that every 
family should have constantly at hand some simple and pleas- 
ant, yet efficacious remedy for for the cure of this painful and 
too often fatal disease. Such a remedy 
DR, HOOKERS COUGH AND CROUP SYRUP. 
For sale by all Draagiste. 
C. D. LEET, Proprietor, Springfield, Mass. 
Demas Barnes & Co., 21 Park Row, New York, will also 
supply the Trade at List Prices, eoply April 17 





NEW. MUSIC FOR CAMP MEETING. PALM 
LEAVES. By Asa HULL. Containing = pases of 
new and stirring Music and Hymns suitable for Wor- 
ship and Revival Occasions, is now ready. It would give ad- 
ditional interest to the tent exercises if several of thexe pieces 
could be learned by each tent’s company before going to the 
Grove. Price 20 cents, rte dozen. 
JAMES P. MAGEE, 5 Cornhill. 
July 25 & 





PINAL CURVATURE. The subscriber has in- 

vented means to treat Spinal Diseases, Weakness, and 
Curvature of the Spive, and practically tested them with suc- 
cess hitherto unequalled. Curved Spines have been straight- 
ened which were supposed impossible. Bones, muscles, verves, 
curtilages aud blood vessels, crowded entirely out of place by 
a curved spine, or other diseases, have, by these means, been 
returned to their natural places, and to their normal size, 
length and action. 
Also, many other chronic diseases, incurable by other means, 
have bren thoroughly eradicated by this new invention. 
The details of these extraordinary results are elaborately 
stated in an illustrated pamphlet of 60 pages, which will be 
sent free of charge, to any address, by 

R. NORMAN WILSON, 
228 Washington St., Boston. 

Aug 29 4t 





M4AE2E STOVES, RANGES AND FURNACES. 
MAGEE PARLOR Stoves, unrivalled for economy, 
power and beauty. 
MAGEEF CooK STOVES, superior to any Stove ever sold in 
this market. Ten thousand of these Stoves have bees sold 
within four years. 
MAGEE RANGES, unsurpassed in beauty of finish, economy 
and durability. 
MAGKE FURNACES, BRICK AND PORTABLE. 
No Furnace ever sold in New England has given such gen- 
era! satisfaction as the 
MAGEE FURNACE. 
It is economical in fuel, and possesses all the good qualities 
desirable for heating houses and public buildings in the most 
satisfactory manner, Every Furnace warranted, 


POND & DUNCKLEE, 


87 & 89 Blackstone Street. 
Aug 29 3mos 


$28 80 PER DAY! Agents Wanted. Ladies 
° and Gentlemen, in a pleasant, permanent and 
honorable business, For further particulars, address A. D. 
BOWMAN & CO., 48 Broad Street, New York. sou out 
and return this notice.) 13t une 19, 








THE NEW MELODEON, FOR CAMP MEET- 
ING. The Comet op and widespread sale of the 
“ New Melodeon” places it first on the list of Music Books of 
its class. Berides the thousands that have been sold in this 
country, several thousands have been sold im Australia, and 
an order has just been received from London for an edition. 
he New Music in this edition is as popular as any the an- 
thor ever published, and it contains the choicest selection of 
OLD STANDARD TUNES, The binding is good, and the size is 
convenient and portable. Every Society expecting to attend 
Camp Meeting should have a good supply. 
GOOD RELIABLK AGENTS, Well recommended, are wanted 
to sell them at the Camp Meetings. Price 60 cents each. $6.00 





a " 
Por oale by JAMES P. MAGEE, 5 Cornhill, Boston. 
July 25 4t 


CURTIS DAViS’ [Established 1835.) AMBERI- 
CAN PEERLESS WASHING SOAP, 

This Soap is strictly pure in every particular. It contains 
the exact proportion of resin to make it work with ease. It 
will not rot or injure the fabric washed with it in the slightest 
degree. 





It is perfectly free from all coloring, injurious or offensive 
matter, s0 common in many other Soaps. It will not make 
the hands sore and chap, but is ofa healing nature, It makes 
a quick and beautiful lather, and is a splendid Soap for wash- 
ing the hands, face, and all bathing purposes, only it is net 
perfumed. 


giving it proper age. It emits a pleasant odor while bein 

used, and leavesthe clothes sweet and clean, as the materi 

of which it is composed is strictly pure and of the very best 
uality. 

’ It will remove grease, paint, tar, stains, &e., &c., from 

any material,as well as any BAR Soap, however highly rec- 

ommended. 

It will wash in soft and medium.jpard water to the entire 
satisfaction of all. It can be used in ‘ery hard or salt water 
with the very best results, if a liberal amount of sal soda is 
first dissolved and added to the water. 

It will accomplish all that any Soap can or should prop- 
erly do. 

It is just the Soap for all consumers to buy, as it combines 
all the essential properties for shaving, bathing, beeen the 
hands and face, not only of the mechanic of whatever calling, 
but of all others, no matter whether very much begrimme 
or of a more delicate nature, and for every description of 
clothes washing. 


For Sale by Grocers Generally. 
Manufactured by CURTIS DAVIS, Boston. 
May 1. eow6mos 


Us= RENNE’S PAIN KILLING MAGIC OIL. 
“Jt works likeacharm.” it is clean, delicious and safe 
to use, and cures pain as certainly as water quenches fire! 
The people say it is the very best thing to cure Headache, 
Ea. Neuralgia, Rheumatism, Bruises, Burns, Sprains, 
Cholera Morbus, Cramps, Colds in the Head, and all similar 
complaints, they ever tried; and the demand for it is increas- 
ing allover the country. Try it, reader, Call on the merchant 
where pou trade, and he will furmioh it te you at the maumiae. 
turer’s lowest prices. Sold b: a Merchants and 
Groeers. Orders addressed WM. RENNE, Sole Proprietor, 
Pittstield, Mass. Sold wholesale by GEO. C. GoopWIN & 
CO., and M. 8. BURR & CO., Boston, Li July 18 











ARD RUBBER TRUSS. Superior to all others, 
Spring covered with Vulcanized Rubber. Does not rust, 
chafe or smell. Light, clean, durable,comfortable, Helps, not 
hurts the patient. Not affected by perspiration, ean be used 
in bathing, easily adjusted, requires no straps. Reeommended 
by the best physicians and surgeons, Thousands have been 
sold in the last six years, Calland see. Pamphlets free. 
Address “NEw ENGLAND HARD RUBBER Truss Com. 
PANY,” 13 School Street, Boston. April 26 





FORTIETH YEAR, September 9,1867. CHAUN- 
CY HALL SCHOO 

Is designed for the Instruction of Boys from the commenee- 
ment to the close of a complete course of school education. 

Parents not acquainted with the system of instruction can 
easily learn what rank the graduates hold in the University 
and the Scientific School, and what position they vecupy in 
most of the leading commercial and manafacturing houses, 

Particular attention is called to the LARGK NUMBER ef pu- 
pils—over two hundred in the different departments—a condi- 
tion by which a boy is enabled to measure himself with other 
youths, aud so receive a mental training that books alone can 
never furnish ; while the jarge corps of teachers in«ures to 
each pupil a direct personal supervision, and an amount of 
daily instruction greater than can possibly be given by the ar- 
rangerments of a small school. 

Catalogues can be obtained at the bookstores of Ticknor & 
Fields, Dutton & Co. and Tewksbury & Co.; at Towers’ 
cap eps | Store, corner of Springfield Street, or by appliea- 
os il to os CUSHING & LADD. 








NE W BOOKS.. WALKING IN THE LIGHT. 
This is the title of a 12mo., written by Rev. D. D. Buck, 

D.D. The reputation of the author, and the utility of the sub- 
ect, should secure for it a wide cireulation. It will really 
elp to a higher religious life. Price, 60 cents. 

THE SATISFACTORY PORTION, This book is by Rev. A. 
C. George, who is known to the ehureh as an able preacher 
and writer. His present effort indicates the aim ef his life, 
and cannot fail to do good to all classes, Let it be widely eir- 
culated. Price, 60 cents, 

OUR SUNDAY SCHOOL SCRAP BOOK presents all man- 
ner of wholesome and profitable suggestions, practica! hints, 
illustrative incidents and quotations, model leseons, home 
helps, institute exercises, etc. ete,, for the use of pasters, 
superintendents, officers, parents and others interested in re- 
ligious education. Edited by Drs. Wise and Vincent. Is it 
not valuable? Price, 50 cents. 

For sale by J. P. MAGEE, 5 Cornhill, Boston, Mass, 
Feb 13 





HE NORTH AMERICAN FIRE URAN 
T COMPANY, having a —_ tan of —_ ™ 


and cash assets exceedin ‘ . 


000 
continue to insure against Hazards by Fire, on Merchandize, 
Furniture and other property; also on Buildings, for one or 
five years, not exceeding 


$20,000 
on one risk, at their office, No. 1 Old State House, Boston, 
Silas Pi John Jefiries, Jr, x 
3 Pierce ohn Jeffries, Jr., Jacob Sl 
John P. Ober A.A. Wellington, John C. Potter, 
C. Henry Parker, Paul Adams, ot © Bates, 
Ed Wigglesworth, 


Ebenezer Atkins, Sampson Reed, 
Ezra C. Dyer, Sam. E. tag 
ALBERT BOWKER, President. 
InvInG Morsg, Secretary, ly Feb2 
MERICAN LIFE DROPS Are 
we best PAIN KILLER in the wh 


se or as case 
internally external! 





warranted to be 
ole world, 
8 following 


. require directions 
and they will cure beyond the possibility of a doubt, : 
Cholera, Coughs, Rheematism, 
Cholera-Morbus, Colds, Neuralgia, 
arrhea, ” Croup, Sprains, 
Dysentery, Sore TT roat, Bruises, 
Diphtheria, Bronchi's, Cramps, 
Jeadach Cholic, and Wounds 








They will work wonders with all your aches and pains 
Sold | all Druggists and Country Stores. 
April 17 . ly 


1O AGENTS. Experienced Book Canvassers can 

now pre-engage Territory for the best book of the year. A 
new National Work entitled 
THE HISTORY OF THE GREAT REPUBLIC, 
from the Discovery of America to the present time, considered 
JSrom a Christian Stana Point. 

BY JESSE T. PECK, DD. | 
Address, with testimonials, 
BROUGHTON & WYMAN, 

Aug 8 4t 13 Bible House, New York. 








— ZIONS HERALD, — 


This is the oldest Methodist newspaper in the world. 





LETTERS TO A SCHOOL BOY. By his Father. 
Written by a Father to his Son while absent at School. 
lvol. 16mo., 208 pp. $1.00. 

Stx YEARS 1x Ixpta. By Mrs. Humphrey. Giving lively 
sketches of Life in India, and especially with refe to 
our Mission. $1.25. 

CHILDREN OF LAKE Hvnown, or the Cousins at Cloverly. 
16mo. $1.25. 

EarRty Crownep. A Memoir of Mary E. Nerth. By 
Louisa J. Croueh. 16mo. $1.25. 

TRIALS OF AN INVuNTOR. Life and Discoveries of Chas. 
Goodyear. By Rev. B. K. Peirce. 16mo. $1.25. 

LITTLE DOORKEEPER LIBRARY. 
Five Volumes. Ina Box. Price, $6.00. 
Little Doorkeeper. 
Captain Christie’s Granddaughter. 
False shame. 
Joe Witless, 
Miracles of Heavenly Love in Daily Life. 
BLIND BASKET-MAKER LIBRARY. 
A Sequel to “ Ministering Children.” 
Four Volumes. Ina Box. Price $4:00. 
Nurse Brame. 
The Blind Basket Maker and His Little Daughter. 
Charley and Edith. 
Little 5ue and Her Friends, 
he above are some of our most recent Books for Young 
People. They are good for every Sunday School Library, or 
for home use, and as Presents. 
The best terms made to ae Schools 


JAMES P. MAGEE, 6 Cornhill, Boston. 
July 3 6t 





| It is published by the Bosrow WESLEYAN AssoctATIox, 


composed of twenty members of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, and is the recognized organ of our church in New 
England. The Association undertake the risk and eare of 
publication solely for the benefit of the Methodist Church 
and the cause of Christ, without receiving any fee or reward 
whatever for their serviccs. Unlike most other Methodist 
papers, the Herald has never received any support from the 
Book Concern, and is, therefore, entirely dependent en its 
owr patronage, : 


1, The HERALD AND JOURNAL is published weekly, at 
$2.59 per year, invariably in advance, : 

2. All Travelling Preachers in the Methodist Episcopal 
Church are authorize’ Agents, to whom payment may be 
made. 

8. All communications designed for publication should be 


addressed to the Kditor, and letters en business should be 
addressed to the Agent, 





4. All biogray-hies, accounts of revivals, and other matters 
‘involving facts, must be aceompahied with the names of the 
writers. { 

Xr We wish agents to be particular to write the names of 
subscribers in full, and the name of the Post Office to which 
Papers are to be sent, in such manner that there cam be no 
misunderstanding. 
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PRINTED BY DAVID W. PHIFPS. 





It will make as good Shaying Soap as can be prodneed, by 


ha 


